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progress at Birmingham, Hull/Sheffield, North East London 
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methodological variations; (5) translation in advanced language 
courses; (6) literature in advanced language cours^^s; (7) remedial 
German; (8) the proposed combined BSc German/Engineering at Bath; (9) 
the language laboratory; (10) the year abroad; (11) "Das Deutsche 
Sprachdiplom und das Grosse Deutsche Sprachdiplom; " (12) special 
language schools in the USSR; (13) a German summer school in the USA; 
(1U) the Materials Bulletin; (15) recent trends in linguistics; and 
(16) a report on research from the Center for Information on Language 
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Foople active in tho sphere of Post A-level French Language Teachings 
welcomod tho availability of a Report of the Proceedings of a 
Conforenco on that subject held at Hull In September 1970, It wae 
therefore decided that a Bimilar report should be prepared on the 
parallel German Conference held in Hull in September 1971, 

This Report consists of sumnaries of papers given at the Conference 
and the discussions that followed^ these sunuuaries are based in the 
main on precis sent in hy the speakers themselves and/or transcripts 
prepared during the proceedirigs, ki\y requests for fuller details 
will gladly be passed on to the speakers concerned* 

The Report naturally aims to reflect accurately the Conference pro- 
ceedings; apologies are made for any omissions or mlsTepresentations. 

Thanks are due toi 

(i) The Vice Chancellor of tlie University, Sir Brynmor Jones, for 
entertaining Conference members to dinner nrid above all for 
his personal efforts to secure appropriate coordinating 
machinery and funding for research projects concerned with 
advanced modern language teaching; 

(it) Mr J Galieymore, Dr F G Healey, Mr J L M Trim and Professor 
Ii H C Thomas for their help in organising the Conference; 

(iii) Dr A D Best, Miss J 'hunter, btr R VI Last, Dr F C Stork and 
Mr D Turner for bheir help with the organisation and above 
all for the preparation of transcripts of talks and 
discussions; 

(iv) The Registrar's Office of the University of Hull, Mrs J Naylor 
and hsr staff in particular^ for their iiuportant part in the 
actual production of the Report. 



D C Attwood 
Hull 
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CCWERSI^E 0^ POST 'A'^IIlVEL OSBim lANTtlTATrF. TEACHING 



UNIVER3ITY (F HULL 
13th - 15th September, ^971 

INTRCDUCTKB 

Conference members were welconied to Hull by Professor L H C Thomas, Head of 
the 'Department of Q«rraani 

Tho main object of this conference is to give those concQrned vrith 
teaching Qormem the opportimity of hearing at first hand about current 
research and attitudes In the field, of asking questions and of offering 
oritioal advice. An attempt has therefore been itade to bring together 
representative a of all types of higher education establishments where 
Qerman is taught and to offer for discussion not only reports on research 
projeots which have been funded or require funding but also reports on a 
wide range of work in progress. For the sake of completeness, the 
oonferenj«3 even goes beyond its title by covering some aspects of 
Pre-JUlevel teaching. 

Mr J Qalleymore has kindly advised us in the light of his experience 
of similar conferences and helped draw up the list of those to be invited. 
As many of you will know, he was Research Adviser to the Committee for 
Researoh and Development in Modern Languages, unfortunately disbanded at 
About this time last year. With the demise of the Committee it is not 
olear how future projects in the field are to be funded, and last yaar's 
conference on Post ^-level French Language Teaching consequently passed 
a resolution with one vote against and no abstentions that 'the conference 
notes with dismay the decision to discontinue the work of the CRDML on the 
expiry of its present term and expre.eses the gravest concern at the lack 
of provision of earmarked funds for m^w projects within the Committee's 
range of activity % It stresses the valxwible work done by the Committee 
In advising the Department of Education and Science on developments in 
the field of modern languages and their teaching and on the distribution 
of funds for rasearchj it underlines the encouraging results already 
achieved and draws attention to the* urgent need for further designated 
funds €md coordinating machinery, without which serious loss will result 
to modern language teaching in this country.' 

It iaay well be that this conference may wish to frame a similar motion. 
In any case, it would seem particularly important that gatherings like this 
one be held regularly for purposes of coordination and fruitful discussion, 
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on Fo at l.o V'.^ 1 ■ > r i an n t n n h in va 3 h 0 M (i I C ajubr id » ; o in Marc 1 1 1 > 7 , 
four aivl a half yearn 1 ;;:■>; claarly thoi^ h-r/t) loen importa::t clove loj^r?^u it. 
aince thna ancl at tho na.rne ti.-DO 30/:jd of tho poiJits diacunsed at t)iat 
unQful conference vill Ixj taken up again here. 

1 • Tho Present Pogitioi^ of Oevmr\ - 
(a) 111 the ochool Q (A, Peck) 

Throats to the po rait ion of German in t\y^ achools arise frofn: 

(i) Primry French (thougji this in itoolf ^wouLd not constitute 
a 3Griou3 tlireat). 

(il) Tha neceaaity of having; a coivnon c\irric\ilum due to tho 
problem cauaed by social mobility Ln the very varlea 
pattern of reorganisation. This could fnvoiu* French 
and threaten the pooiticin of Ctonaan vhoro it i^ first 
foreign lan^Aage . 

(iii) TI10 philosophy of the balanced curriculiun which in effect 
calls upon foreign lan^^uagog to justify the time they 
occupy in the- curriculuni and questions whether the 
educational value of learning two foreign languages 
is twice as great as that of loarning one. 

The position is, ho\TOver, not ^'et hop-eless, but the period is now 
coming when Germn will have to bo justified as a discipline tlmt will 
widen horizens and that is useful to scholars. The coming 3urvey of 
National Needs might well show that Gorman has claims as well as French. 

Working Paper 2B - N^w Patterns in 6th ^ovm I4Qdern lanfruago Studies 

and Post O -Igyel Studies 
which discuss content of studies and the skills to be fostered in the 
sixth form may well lead to sev'=jral sigaificant developments in tlie 
field of German. Among these could be an increase in the importance 
of the listening and speaking skills, a wider reading programine and a 
broadening of the concept of culture. The use of prose composition as 
the prlTicipal means of language acquisition may decline, though pupils 
will be skilled at writ.ing German, even at different stylistic levels. 
Also it is quite possible that part of the tinfi spent in the sixth form 
will be devoted to study abroad. 

All this will meaja a different type of University entrant, one who 
has acquired different skills. The universities will .therefore be very 
much affected by any such changes; consequently they should 



(0 Iv; prej-^ire.--, to lielp detcraLno wh-tt objocUv,a r.h.-ai.W N, ; 

(ii) -DO av/aro of what )vu.^nlnr; m tm i^ch.ols and accept 
;.i generation of pupii3Vwj.tii r.ou ald.lls; 

(iii) take note of th.e fr.ct tiini ii.nlf the gi-adarUs will 
bGco/ne teachorg and help proiyu-a thi^m as ouch by 
roflGctinc tho importance' of :n-.,,-,kin.- and llntonLn,; 
skillr,, hroartoning l;ho concoct of culture and aJlwint. 
them to 3pond ti:w abroad at a fM^iSL^fill^QSliscJiu]!. 
U.W.T. Watson 

^This is a Vief 3tator.«nt ba.od on rcplia.. to a questionnaire ,.,ont 
to ATG membera . 

Teachers were asked about *3thod« 6mj>loyBd in German coui-ses. A:, 
aiu-al/oral approach was adopted in 33;S of comprehensive 3, 2& of gra-umav 
9Chool3 and ^6% of ii^dejxBndent achoolo. ifauover, the traditional 
granmm- translation still occupied a strong position in 32% of con,pre- 
hensive, 47^ of granmar and of Independent schools. Thore were 
indications tlmt this pattern would change when all examinine boards 
shifted the 6,nphasis away, from prose composition. 

^fembers were also asked to com;«3nt upon the prospects for Genaan 
in their school and to state whether the amo.mt of Gorn^n had increased 
or decreaaed ij, recent years. 52? of all schools reported favourable 
prospects or an increase in Oermn teaching; 29;^ reported that there 
had been no change and that there was unlikely to be any in the 
foreseeable future; unfavourable prospects and a decrease in Ger,nan 
teaching were reported by 19^ (33^ of these were comprehensive schools). 

Reasons advanced for the decrease in Ger,nan teaching included: 

U) Primary Grench - making it difficult to justify the 
adoption of any other language aa first foreign 
language in a school; 

(ii) the inclusion of Gorman in the curriculum of a new 
school depends upon the attitude of the headmaster 
and his interest in language studies.- Also, it is 
often claimed that if is difficult or impossible to 
timetable a second foreign language; 

(iii) comprehensive s of a .noderate size do not always produce 
■Bljcth form language groups, of a viable size; 
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(iv) Gerrran is still often look*? i u\>o:i ns an ortiDnal o:ct,ra 
for 1 giftnri minority, an optional subject that can }>6 
dropped at will. 

The oyeran picture ii- thus that Gerfn.in contlnuGs in the inaiority 
of schools to take second place to French, The ponnibility of Frenc-i 
and German as joint first frjreign langu^-eG p^sea .mny practical problems 
except in the very Large coaiprQhen3ive or in a selective school. 
Perhaps the stranglehold of French could be broken and the iman.lanc- of 
French ling-aiats corrected if more fichoolr, opt-^d for a different first 
language. Each local authority might then have at least one First 
language Germar ^jchool (and jx^rhaps even a First Language KuF-^i^ui echool) 
in it3 area. This would, a.Tionj.r other things, golve eonie of the problems 
caused by social mobility, for pupils could then move betwoon similar 
schools in different areas without jeopardising their language studies. 

Thus, while the present p->sitiou of Ge.rmnn in the ^^choo.la givey no 
cause for alarm, the situation imist be watched carefully and universities 
and polytechnics are urged to cooperate to find means of halting any 
decline in that position. 

I^ igpUgsigr) (Chief participants: . IVofessor K Brooke, Professor A Spicer) 

Doubt was expressed as to whether present iUlevel teaching rrethods 
vrere as bad as had been suggested or whether a different kind of pupil 
wa? needed, Mr Peck replied that his assertions wore based on personal 
experience. He had found, for example, that oral comprehension was a 
new skill that could and should be taught; he had found that. pupils of 
relatively low ability could understand German when spoken at almost 
normal apeed. He also felt it highly desirable that pupils of Ger/nan 
should gain insight into the life-style, attitudes and opinions of their 
German contemporaries. 

It was suggested by another speaker that lir Peck^s proposals had ' 
been misunderstood i he had simply put the case for a change of soirfi 
methods and a change of areas of emphasis- 

■^■■thQ Colleges of Educai^ion (Professor A Spicer) 

Modem language courses in these establishjiBntia are for the most 
part new. Though French dominates, the position of German coiupares 
very favourably, with that of Spanish and Russian. 

Hj.therto language courses have been taken by students to widen their 
own development and iiot for strictly professional purposes. However, 
Primary French and a local shortage of language teachers in sofne secondary 
schools, etc., has led to the production by colleges of education of 



atudc'nts who {.30 on to tearri Franc'j, * Thl-J h.-'jj not jaH h;\p]M^no 1 in the 
cone of Gerinan, but It ;rtay vre II do no irj the future. 

Tlinn the question ojr^f^v^i; of hnu com\jeii cm bn adaptod to co|<i with 
students who will have to teach Gerrivm. A n?ytricted timc?t.able pr^sos 
p/a-ticular px'obierr.s in that it "leav-cs little room for the ex; r.-nai^Mi 
nece^u^ary to fit in methodology, oi"c. Tho present organisation of 
teachinr^ practice also preaeats nirficultiGD, the mrtin onor, boing that 

(i) the 5tudont3 my be snipirvised by soinGono who havj no 
knowledge of Ger/fian; 

(ii) thore is a lack of practico pl.nces in schools whore 
Ger/nan ir; tau(;ht. 

Normally, German courses are provided by modern languaoo depart.TKutr? 
which usually have a Fi-ench sj-^cialist as head. Most heads of departn)ent 
feel tJiat modeiTi languages are fairly treated as ffir as staffing:, alloca- 
tion of funds, etc., are concerned, thou^fh moat such depart:!>2nts are 
fairly small. 

Main language courses vary in length from 3OO to 9OO lioiu-s (German 
300-600). The main avov/ed aims are to teach: 

(i) the ability to understand and speak the language j 

(ii) the ability to understand the written language ^ 

(iii) literary appreciation/culture j 

(iv) the ability to translate from the foreign language; 

(v) the ability to translate into itj 

(vi) 3o/:o ineight into the structure of the lang\iuge , 

Difficulties encountered are attributable to the following factors: 

(i) bad teaching practice^ arrangements; 

(ii) lack of tiiiie; 

(ill) an out-of-date examination syllabus j 

(iv) influence of the universities through B.Ed, courses 
modelled on university co^jrses which are themselves 
. out-of-date , 
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iJi3Cua3lori (Cinef partic lj)ani.3; Froreo.;?r K brooko, Ur r i liealey 
L £ i\urjc5on) 

When iioked about, facilities avaLIrililo in collo.f;^?*^ of education, 
Profo33or opicer stated that of then ijad -a language laboratory but 
that there wari a shortage of technical staff. 

There was some diocusaion on the negjitive influenco of t)ie 
universities. Profosnor Spicer re-atated his conviction that on the 
whole the universities acted as a brake and often saw thensolves there 
to maintain standards which rueant among other things opposition to 
anything new. However, one speaker cited a case where a college of 
education was allowed virtually a fre<? hand the compilation of a 
B.Ed, course and eventually produced something that was very university 
-like in all aspects. 

(c) In thQ Polrtechnic s and Collefres of F urther Educat if;r^ 
(Dr F G Ilealey) 

A rather puzzling situation for the outsider exists in the public 
sector since Post A^level work in German consists of s 

(i) degree courses, whether London University External 
or G.N. A. A,, mostly in polytechnics but also in son-.e 
other colleges, and based on a student entry with 
similar qualifications to those of university students; 

(ii) diploma courses, sorne for the Higher National Diploma, 
some for college diplo/nas - sometimes requiring only 
one A^level for entrance - plus a certain number of 
postgraduate or poat-oxperience diplomas for specific 
professional purposes. 

Colleges and polytechnics offering German as a subject in the 
Icndon B.A. General (External) degree are often preparing C.N.A.A. 
degrees of their own which will supersede the London degree. 

In this sector German is normally part of a wider" degree course, 
usually containing other languages or subjects such as Economics; 
cui^rently only one sxngle honours German degree, of an area studies 
type, is in preparation. Som institutions offer specialised language 
courses, including German, having a professional orientation tov;ards 
translation and interpreting, others offer courses closer to the tradi- 
tional university type, but usually with greater stress on social and 
political Institutions. Many courses also include an jntroduction to 
linguistics. There is no overall philosophy of language teaching as 



r,ueh in C.i.*A.A. coirrscs, but considerable sircar i3 ,-enerally placed or, 
contemporary forma and usa.f-e and on oral abi.Jlty. 

No postgraduate vorlc is known of at present in Gor-'mn b\ this s'Bctor, 
but a'my.'nioml:)er3 of pob'i.echnic staffs are encaf;od in research. 

Discussion 

In the discussion tiuit followed, Dr D van Abl^ acldod the foLlou-lnj- 
points J 

(i) There is a big and growing demand for co\i.rf?cs for 
secretary/linguists (often graduaterO; 

(ii) An area with a great future ..is thai of tlie adult 
beginner; 

(ill) While accepting Dr Healey's point that research should 
not be a priine concern for. staff at the jrolyte ctinics, 
it is nevertheless important that such people should 
engage in research into methodology. 

(Dr Healey accepted this, but suggested that such research would :ost 
be done on a team basis.) 

(d) In the Un iv9rmtlg.g (I^ofessor K Brooke) 

To save tLne, consideration of Subsidiary, "Science Gernvxn" and 
similar service courses is omitted, but .iust such courses do attract 
teaching experiments, and we may hear about soine of these diuring the coxarse 
of the conference. 

In the main ho/. ours sector, whether single or joint, the ^mixture as 
before' re;;;uinsi prose, unseen, essay and oral skills have to be demon- 
strated, though not all receive equal teaching time. In nearly all 
liniversities there is a weekly profse hour, .usually taken by the most able 
and/or senior staff, whereas the unseen is often a sporadic variant inserted 
into the prose time-ration (though not at Kent, for example), or ia 
associated with stylistic exercises which are in turn often related to 
the literature programme * 

Nearly all programmes say that oral work is very ijnportant, and 
perhaps this Is iifii nevQ lip-service. Consider, for G^ample, the foreign 
residence require inents, the frequent weighting, of the oral 9>:amination as 
equivalent to one finals paper, and regulations which state th*at poor oral 
perfciniance can pull down the grade obtained in the written parts of ttie 
examination. Also, there is often the ^incentive* recording of oral 
distinction on degree certificates and above all the importance attached 



to the work of the Lektors (thou^^h the latter nre f.>nrh.-ips not alwayo 
exploited to best advantage). 

Supporting courses in ' Phonatici? * , varioufs kinOo of 'Jhilcloj-::/' and 
also * Linguistics' are inoant to (and probably do) have noiw. cloc[>eninf'; 
value, but are open to V' alism. 

Of developments ly ■ t into resting; is the /proup Bradford, 

3alford, Surrey and ua>. ag more variety than this frrouping sugj; jts, 

and to which one must arid several polytechnic and C.iN,A#A* courses.- In all, 
one or more practical skill is taken to a very high level within a 'modern* 
study programme. Perhaps the older tmiversities should ^r^ot compete with 
£:tuch programme 01 the moderns have the head ntart. 

A development of special interest to the universities was the Lockwood- ' 
Hintcn Thomas exploitation of translation into English .and other work on 
Germaji texts in substitution for traditional Uprose' - most of us are aware 
of this, and take some variant ideas* Finally it is noteworthy in this 
respect that from 1973 prose will be an pptional finals paper at Newcastle 
(on Tyne) • 

XlisQUsslQn (Chief participants: D Bowman, Professor W Coupe, 3 C Craven, 
R M Oldnall, R G Y Smith, Dr D van Abbe) 

>tich. of the discussion centred on prose composition. In reply to a 
question. Professor Brooke stated that he thought postponement of prose work 
until the student's final year to be a good idea provided that language 
classeD in the preceeding years wore devoted to the akilfuj. exploitation of 
texts written by professional writers in *good' German. On the other hand 
he was not prepared to accept that prose composition practice was in any way 
'unnatural*. Also raised was the problem of prose work and the weaker 
student: either he had to be given an 'easy' English text whose content- 
level was inappropriate to his experience or a rnore difficult text that 
produced such a crop of errors in the translation that the student became 
discouraged. It was felt that in such cases direct method teaching did 
not provide an adequate substitute, though prose composition practice/ 
discussion with smaller groups of students might. 

It was pointed out that the polytechnics tended to concentrate on 
listening/ speaking in language teaching, whereas the universities stressed 
more the development of reading/writing skills. The aim should surely be 
to concentrate on them all, it was argued, though the development of 
listening/ speaking skills should come first. Professor Brooke accepted 
this, though he felt that the development of reading/writing skills would 
remain incomplete if courses were based on texts concerned with politics 
and economics, and literary texts were excluded. 
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Problema of the kind encount'Brecl in ttie development of new course n 
wore highlighted when it was stated that concentration on oral w-)rk and the 
consequent provision of a large nufnber of 'conb'jot hours* meant thai 
stuOentn hid little tinv? left for private reading. This led to undue 
dependence on lectures and lecture notes. 

'^V^hen asked what he was educating his stunonts for, Pirofessor Brooke 
stated emphatically that he did ^.ot aim to provide vocational coursivs: a 
rigid progranme could be a disast^ir if tilings vent wrong and so he aljned 
simply at the encourage mo ''t of better ^noises' , Ixstter \^iting and bettor 
' sense ' . 

2 * Tg^nds in the Evolution of German LanLoiaf ro 3tudio3 in British 
Universities (J L M Trim) 

• Autonomous university studies In modern languages are of relatively 
recent origin. Their evolution has been influ<^nced by the major ch^aiiges 
in the intellectual clii-nate of recent tinies, and the various stages of this 
evolution are still represented in various ways in our institutions. 

In the first place, the groat heritage of clasaical-hujnaii 1st language 
studies exercised an enormous influence on the ' modern humanities * , It is 
perhaps v/orthv^hile to reflect briefly on the development of ^bhat tradition 
itself. During the Middle Ages, and for sonx3 txm afterwards, a knowledge 
of Latin was a prerequisite for any kind of participation in intellectual 
life, the principal form of literacy. With the rise of national standard 
written languagosin Europe the utilitarian valuf3 of Latin dwindled, and 
instead it came to be valued as a necessary fnsans of access to the literary 
culture of the classical period, which was seen as the fountain-head of 
western culture in general. Philological studies were a means to the 
reconstitution of texts in their original purity, before their slow cor- 
ruptif^n in the repeated process of copying by n«dieval scribes • For the 
young ;3cholur a sound knowledge of the rigour of a logically based gi*ammar 
and tho refine rnehts of style were means to an end, an initiation into the 
mi.mtal world presupposed by the classical tradition, the develop/nent of the 
intellect and aesthetic sensibility through a serious confrontation with the 
groat minds of the past who had shaped the civilisation from which we 
derive. 

The extension of this view into the study of modern languages was 
twofold. On the one hand, the ^humanist method was transferi'ed to the 
study of the post-renaissance vernacular literal"'/ tradition. English, 
l^'ronch, GeriTan and Italian, at least, could look back to a 'clao.sical' 
p-eriod which already required scholarly reconstruction and study, and which 
was tlioroughly imbued with tho classical spirit. On the other, the re- 
discovery of medieval Germanic literatures itivited the application of the 
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philological method to the reconstmction and uiterpretation of this now 
corpus of texts. This movernent was strongest in Germany at tlie end of the 
eighteenth and the Ixsglnning of the nineteenth centui^. 

As the^ centiu-y developed, historical-philological study became 
increasingly an end in itself. The imc\.L ...and in g of language (as of 
institutions, ideas and litorature) was held to lie in tracing the interplay 
of re^lar processes of change which link the earliest extant remains to the 
language of tho present day. Taking the riatural sciences of tl-ie nineteenth 
century as ' -del, philology attracted a different type of person from 
the hui:" iBt .vHiivn- scholar. The close attention to exact method 

produced acted) schclars who put precision and meticiilousness above 

everything else. Scholarly respect for evidence, which had to be objectiv- 
ely collected, and diapaasionately assessed and evaluated bofore any 
conclusions could be dravm, were virtues indeed, but the closed body of 
textual material preserved and the emphasis on the medieval carried certain 
dangers. It is notable that the exact discipline < prose composition, 
requiring similar habits of mind and carrying with it very similar limita- 
tions developed at the sama time. The application of a similar historicism 
to literary studies produced for a time, most of all in Germany, a strong 
intellectual structure. The enormous prestige of the German university 
system around the turn of the century, especially in comparative and 
historical linguistics, exerted a great pressure on the entergent language 
studies in Britain, which was naturally strongest in Germain studies. How- 
ever, the very identification of the historical-philological method with 
German influence was one factor in the reaction against the method, a 
reaction epitomized by the secession of the English Faculty at Cambridge 
in 1917. In that case, the rejection of the Mead hand' of historicism 
and medievalism In literary studies, in favour of direct access to living 
literature in the mother tongue, involved the complete abandonment of 
systematic language study - a classic case of the baby and the bathwater I 
It would seem particularly inappropriate to foreign language studies. Yet 
the conception of language studies as exclusively literary lias been 
influential in several university curricula, in which the study of language 
is relegated to the status of a mere prolegomenon to literary appreciation. 
Ironically, the feeling of German cultural decline, the recurrent political 
tensions and the profound lack of., sympathy felt by English Gerraanists and 
German-speaking emigre scholars with contemporary Germany, in the first half 
of this century, helped to turn attention largely away from contemporary 
German language and literature to that of the secure past, or the uncontaiiH- 
inated periphery. 

The reaction against historiciara was not, of course, merely a 
manifestation of English chauvinist reaction against German intellectual 
domination. It was part of a major intellectual movement, a change in the 



concept of scientUMc explariation^ the diapl ur.o uent. of cliuuLcd 
mo chn n Lc 3 by qu/.int urn phy 3 i c s and the unce r t ?i i n t y ; )r in c i pic , t he r i se o f 
social sciences, a switch of interest s^rsl.etas rather than proceG;> 3, 
so thnt structiu^al and f iinotional analy.'ses aj^peared laoro relovjnt and 
u.oeful thum hiatoricp.l ones. In the language field the oausfsiiris'un 
diBtinction bet*v«on synchronic and diachronlc lingulotics, vrLth Increasing]; 
attention to tlie former, produced the most vigorous devQlopi-nonts in the 
under fjtanding of language between the wars on the Continent and in 
America, where Professors of Geriivin played a lead in part in the creation 
of the L^' Miotic Society and in the devo lopnient of structural lln^juisticG . 

impact of those movements on university If. agiri (je studies and 
.uiguago M3 aching in this country was very slif^ht until quite recently. 

Rather moi^ • influential was another offslioot of neograrrunarian lingu- 
istics, with its emphasis on natural speech as the stuff of linguistic 
history, writing being an imperfect secondary representation. In 1880, 
the l-lai^burg Anglist, Wilhelrn Viator, issued his resounding manifesto: 
*dsr Sprachunberricht mup umlcehren* , demanding that the class leal- humanist 
tradition be abandoned and pupils taught to spealc modern colloquial langiaage . 
later in the same decade many leading liguists attached themselves to the 
infant International Phonetic Association in order to apply t'leir knowledge 
of phonetics and their understanding of languaf;o processes to the radit^al 
reorganisation of language teaching. One more practicaLly orientated 
branch of this movement led to the direct method, the Berlitz schools and 
the 'nature nBthod' - e.s sent ially pragmatic, atheoretical, insisting o:a 
exposure and activity 'learning language, not learning about language'. 
The I.P*A» pioneers such as Sweet, Jesperson and Passy, however, set a 
tradition of v/riting and lecturing on methods of language learning and 
teaching vrtiich was followed by H.E. Palmer, Jones and Bloomfield. 
Palmer's books remain the clearest, most practical and detailed description 
of modern language teaching techniques; Jones^ Department of Phonetics at 
University College, London set high standards of achievem>3nt and pronun- 
ciation, based on a conscious development of contra stive phonetics, while 
Bloonif ield* 3 synthesis of neogramraarian method, Saussurian concepts and 
behaviourist psychology drew clear conclusions for language teaching, and 
it was his immediate followers,- especially Fries, who develoi^ed the notions 
and techniques of applied linguistics, backed by enormous financial and 
organisational resources as a result of the- sudden expansion of America's 
linguistic needs during and after the war. In the later I950's language 
teaching in this country began to be profoundly influenced by the concept 
of the language laboratory and to look to linguistics and programined 
learning to supply the necessary , software • The impact was felt more by 
the schools and technical colleges than the universities, which viewed the 
new jargon with deep suspicion - and enjoyed shorter staff-student ratios I 
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Furthermore, though toachers themselves came to realise rnore 'clearly 
thQ usefulness of basic linguistics to their underst.and ing of their ^ 
problems and their role, the traditional separation of academic 
formation from professional training insulated university Inncjuage 
•dopartmentg from the neods of that their, graduates who would enter 

tha. teaching profession. 

The freedom which universities have hitherto enjoyed from central 
direction has encouraged a rich variety of approaches. One can find 
residues of all the movements I have traced. Some deimrtments are 
firmly rooted in the classical- humanist tradition, others are proud of 
philolof^ical ncholarline ss . Some again are committed to interdisciplin- 
ary area stu dies, others to the pragmatic com.vand of language skills. 
A few (too few) cultivate a linguistic approach. Tlie creation of new 
universities and polytechnics, with their self— conscious searcli for' 
identity, has led to an even greater diversity of structure and 
approaches. Individual departments ore of course not necessarily 
homogeneous; quite different interests and values may be found in 
different colleagues, existing sometimes in an organic complementarity 
and product ivB symbiosis, somstimes in an uneasy coexistence or outright 
hostility and conflict. 

A variegated pattern of this sort is by no means necessarily a bad 
thing. It provides a rich ecology and a framework for a useful di- 
alectic. However, its potential flexibility is reduced by restrictions 
on academic mobility (of undergraduate aiid, especially, postgraduate 
students)' and by the tendency of academic systems to be self- perpetuating; 
one likes the system, accepts its values and stays within it, or one 
leaves. Nevertheless, there is an increasing interplay of ideas and a 
greater readiness to accept change as a permanent condition. It is to 
be expected that the positive values associated with each of the major 
approaches will play some, part in influericing the development of 
language studies for a long time to come. A perfect balance is 
probably unattainable, but the total neglect of any is likely to be 
felt as a defect in the long run. I would suramarize these, basic aims 
as being! 

(i) the building up of the- •communicative competence' of the 
learner for his various pragmatic and vocational pvirposes 
towards the level of near-natiyeness; 

(ii) the dovelopment of the individual personality, hia 
sensitization to aesthetic and cultural values as 
embodied in texrts and transmitted through the controlled 
and differentiated use of language; 
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(ill) t ho de ve ]."! I ; = i\ t of n i spa ss io na to ' > : u'. 1 1 i. . - r i i 1 iriv o 
h.'ibit.'=: 'if inLncl, scUoHarT-ineas b'Anod on respoci. 
.for evL'^onoo and lo^'C^^^.]. ar£n.t:T«:ii,; 

. ( . i V ) t lie d e V n J. o | ir«o n t of t Vie ) re i .1 ca 1 i.n ; ,• i j ; i i^t . :m t o the 

v/orkin;;;:^ of lauf^Ki^c , .Oiid -t.lio a}'plicati w; of tlinr:c 
insights to thn underLitand in;; of l'.m(,av:i(^;e uso and 
the a3:5oc.i.ateu socinl problniari; 

(v) tlie de^relopmnt of an ability to uitGi^i>ret ono 
culture tc anot'ner, and thiia act nr. an a(;^nt for 
theii' mutual enrLchment. 

Different institutions will have different aims and rinnie will say 
tlmt tho achievement of aJJ, these aims is not necessary. They my be 
right, but wluit inunt be resisted is the development of a caste structure, 
with the universities producing the 'elite' and the polytectaics, etc., 
'agents for the machine*. 

During the development of teachinfj inel.h^ds to achieve those aims, 
polsir oppositions may emerge, e.g. direct exposure to a largo amount of 
language v. formulation of knowledge of the structural pfopertioa of 
language; development of active skills v. development of receptive ones; 
spokon v. written, etc. 'In such cases a proper balance is essential; 
in fact, the notions of economy and balance of effort for different kinds 
of language ]X3rformance are determinants of purposeful thinking in 
course planning. 

A series of semijiars hag been held as part of a Council of Eui'ope 
I^rogramme for the^ encouragement of more intensive language learning in 
Europe. Out of these has come a series of suggestions on the content 
of iiniversity programrDes, bearing in mind that a considerable number of 
language graduates UO)i here, 8 a«90J& abroad) enter the teaching 
profession, I would mention especially the following reports (which 
are available from The Secretary, Committee on Higher Education and 
Research, Committee for Cultural Coopei-ation, Council of Europe, 
Kaieon de l'Euro]DG, Strasbourg, France): 



(i) 



Course in the training and further training of modern 
language teachers for pupils aged 10-16. Oslo 196? 
(COG/EGT 3^ 3); 



(ii) 



Symposium on the training and further training, at 
university level, of modern language teachers. 
Saalbach 19^)9 (CCG/E3R /627 Project 50/3)5 



(iii) 



SyrapoBiujn on goal analysis, contents definition 
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and evaluation in modern lan^paaces at the univcrr. Lty 
level. Skepparholjn&n 1970 (CCC/E3R/LV /vj? 1^^); 



(iv) ^Le Hole des Universites dans la Fornwtion des 
Professeurs de Longues' by Profesuor B Malrnberg 
(CCG/B3R 11^ Project 50/5). 

Taken together, these documents provide a compact statement of 
what might be termed a 'modern concensus* view of the aims of language 
studies at university level. The overall aim is to equip the graduate 
with a near-native communicative competence together with theoi^tical 
understanding of the nature of that competence (and the necr»na^i 
professional training as a teaclier, which in Britain would be the 
separate responsibility of a Department of Education). The notion of 
*near-nativB comrminicat ivs competence' was defined by the Skepparholmen 
Bymposium in the following wayt 

1. The main elements of the basic lir^gui^ t j .c component of modern 
language courses should lead to: 

a basic practical command of the phonetics of the foreign 
language, and a basic theoretical Imowledge of the phonol- 
ogy In relation to the mother tongue; 

a command and theoretical understanding of the essential 
morphological and syntactic features of the spoken and 
written language; .v 

a vocabulary adequate to educated conversion in a full 
range of situations encountered in e very-day communication; 

a familiarity with the formal and colloquial registers, and 
an understanding of the differences between them; 

some knowledge of the cultural background which the 
average educated speaker brings to e very-day social 
Intercourse. 

2* The main elements of the basic cultural component should include a 
study of the literature and civilisation of the foreign country. 

3» The main jpractical elements of the specialist programme for Intending 
teachers should lead toJ 

(a) freedom from phonemic and allophonic errors which would impair 
intelligibility and from misleading informational or para- 
linguistic behaviour; 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
(d) 
(e) 



(b) rreodom from niorpho logical and r5j,T?t*ict-.ica.l enrolls in 
writinjj, and in speech especially In the classroom 
and in other professional contexts; 

(c) a vocabulary adequate for the understanding of a 
substantial range of non-sj^ecialist texts, such as 
woulfl form part of the normal expertise of an 
educated native S|)eakez;; 

(rl) a cqmiTiand of the forfnai and collociuial registers; 

(e) a substantial knowledge of the social and cultural 
background inraluding scientific, technical and 
techn logical .features, which th(^ educated native 
speake^r ha 3 a-: his command, 

4.. That the niaiim theoretical cleri>ents of the o}--)ecialist coutgg for 
intending teachers shoulcd^ coinprise an imderstanrl ing of the general 
principles of language ;^.ructure and analysis, its historical developiijent, 
and the i^rcsentation of a number of current models of grammatical 
description. 

In addition, It is co-cmon groiund that, all should understaJid the bases 
of psyclio- and socilolinguiistics . It has ad so been sugn:ested that the 
liistorical airprc-tcL should be replacsd,by a concentration on developing 
and under standiing geS" confeesaporary n.Tmjguage and society, for the overall 
aim should be the practiica'l acquisition by the .student of the ability to 
function as a member of another cultmrre and to comrminicate that culture to 
others. Should ajngyiihiD^; mother tkan the e^^ntempora.ry be taught? It is 
difficult to co/mbiJiis the-^ i£Ld and the newt e:x:posure to te>rts in older forms 
of the language has its fengers, f orvstudentrs can easily become confused .if 
they are exposed to a \we range of ..styles, etc*, many of which are anachron 
•istic. On the other hand, the classical literature of a people is a 
continuing factor in a cmsailative 'literary culture . 

In conclusion, it is ziimportaHt that language teacl:ers know exactly wliat 
iM^j are aiming at and.whyt j^ertia should be replaced by convict ion . 

Biscussj nn (Chief participants: Miss P Harnett; Professor K Brooke; V Fried 
W Grrauberg,; McD^rmott; P i^evmiark) 

Tliere was con side ra.t^'^^e discussion on the desirability of concentration 
CEQ the contemporary' in raodern language stupes. One member wondered why 
c*xrer-exposure to nineteenth century texts, for example, was more dangerous 
tlian Qver-^xpoaure to Der.jBT3::^>-el > Die Zeit^ etc^, and asked wtot the norm 
was. i-a^ 'iriiE n<jp:*lied tliastthere vas no ncrr... in the sense of a corpus of 
t'exts represejriti#if tiiat norm^. It was pos-:jible, however, to delimit sets 
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of Lextn which would for native usage without strong viiwer; be. Lni] 

attfichef.l >m way or the other. Ha conceded thnt concentration on the 
study of such sets would be dull and that subsoqunnt expanDi->n to a v;v'e?r 
rangG of j^tylos was thorefore desirable. In or.-ler to avoid confusion, 
such expansion should, however, be done systematically and explicitly. 
Mr Trim rejected the viev tha*. -uch a procedm-e would entail in the sphcrf^ 
of mu3ic, for example, the ba^v^.tng of Schubert as a source of enjoyrr^ent 
until children had a recognised corpus on which to base their standards; 
he was simply arguing for correct pi-ogrammLn(^ rather than confronting 
students with unsorted material, which could only lead to confusion of 
styles and registers. 3ome speakers suggested that students were clever 
enough to cope in this matter, while others found that difficulties arose 
because many students had only a limited Icnow ledge of styles in English* 
It was also suggested that in some cases the use of socio-political texts 
rather than literary ones would be advantageous. 

Che member recalled the report (l/b/) of the swing away in the collegeo 
of education from. the pursuance of language c*.)urses for 'personal development' 
and detected a similar trend in the approach to university modern language 
teaching now suggested in Europe. Such an approach would enable students 
to acquire a closer tander standing of the ianguagi, but the humanistic 
nature of the courses would be el'lminated. ^br Trim acknowledged this danger 
and stated that it underlined the importance of taking into account j^H the 
aims that had been put forward as consideratioJis essential to purposeful 
course planning* 

It was noted with regard to Gerrnan studies in higher educatiDn estab- 
lishments that, whereas the older type of university course was one-sided 
because of concentration on literature, there was now evidence of a 
tendency to concentrate on the spoken language at the expense of the 
written. Finally, one member urged that Ar- level courses should include 
something on the nature of language and the way it functions. 

Tntr ^dnction to Research in Progrgg^ U Galleymore) 

Papers previously circulated include an article on the work of the 
former Committee on Research and Development in Hxlern Language s;** this is 
the account givBn to last year's Post iU level French Conference. Another 
paper gives a list of the projects funded on the Committee's recommendations 
of l96/;-69 and also a list of the projects recommended during its last year 
(1969-70) for financial support to the DE3, the Research Councils and the 
Foundations, bat which still, after two years in most caoes, are without 
financial support.** I>E3 designated funds for research and development for 
language teaching, particularly in higlier education, within which the 
recommended the initiation of new projects, never amounted in any case to 
mora than £50,000 p.a. diiring the operative 5 years. The small funds 
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avn-?^ ' for the very extensive ar* ^3 of inter-Qst uidLcato.! in tho lljits 

f C\ yjncts did, however, at* juLvalont siwj from other isoui-fes* 

notably the Nuffield Foundation, and there was a most significant fproKinij, 
cooperation from other countries in Eurojxi, aar.isting increasin/jly with 
funding. It is most regrottable to see this trend abruptly tenninaten as 
part of a decision that in 1970 there was no longer, as in 1%^ "the need 
for a central body to coordinate activity and to promote resoarch and 
develc)pment in the field of modern languages" (CRDI-IL. First Uoport) . 

Also circulated to the conference is a list of projects "in the field 
of linguistics" supported by the Schools Council, the Science, the 
Social Science and tho Medical Research Councils, the Office for Scientific' 
and Technical Information and the Nuffield Foundation. No doubt the 
Schools Council for the Curriculum and ExaminationG can continue to consider 
projects limited to teaching in the school classroom in intention and which 
may assist currcilura development, but otherwise the Councils' terms of 
reference indicate go marginal an involvement in any support for work for 
language teaching purposes, particularly in higher educati:5n, thtit in 1970 
they refused financial support for all the 15 projects reconuncnded to them 
by the CRDML because they did not come within their terms of reference. 
On the dissolution of the CRDl^, tho Centre for Information on language 
Teaching - itself a 1966 project of the CRDt^ - becarrio the clearing house 
for those and any other projects (of the kind previously considered by the 
Committee) submitted. The CILT paper about this (which has also been 
previously circulcted) indicates DES thinking that the Research Councils 
would cover the responsibilities of the former CRDML. However, on re- 
submission from the CIIT clearing house to the Councils this year there 
has been only a restatement that the same 15 projects do not come within 
their terms of reference and cannot therefore bo funded by them. Far from 
any hoped-for expansion of their terms of reference to help ease the present 
situation, the Councils appear in fact to be withdrawing even their previous 
marginal interest. 08TI, for example, will no longer fund languages for 
scientists as it did previously. The provisions of the Dainton Report on 
Research Policy are not known even to the Research Councils. In the 
meantima nothing has been heard of the 20 projects which were in various 
stages of preparation in 1970 for eventual submission to the CRDML. Some 
proposers have indeed been told that there is no further interest in the 
field. In twelve months the CILT clearing house has convincingly proved 
itself a misnomer. 

The conference programme will include accounts of four projects 
funded on CRDML recommendation and one funded by C8TI; reports will also 
be heard on two other projects recommended for support but still without it. 
There will also be statements on the 3urvevs of National Keeda and Demands 
in Modern Languages , now funded and initiated. 
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AgiY»ndi;>: B for dct-itls of resolutions passed at the Conferonc^ 



O'jme copies, of these are still available; please apply to ?-;r Galle^^oro 
at the address given iii Apjendix D. 

3b. i. The Pro.iect at Birmingham (Dr L Seiffert) 

My remarks will apply main3y to the design of laboratory work for the 
first ^/ear of an undergraduate Honours course. As it happens, however, 
our programme of materials and exercises could with advantage be made to 
occupy sone at any ratfs of the second >^ar; of the 20-odd units in the 
course, some (or even ail) could be taken in such a way as to occupy not 
one week but two. We have been using the following administrative shape: 
the groups (normlly of about 8 students) meet twice each week with the 
same teacher - once in an ordinary teaching room for a * prep.oration class', 
linguistic analytical study of the text to be U3ed (and for this we have 
prepared quite elaborate teachers^ guides or 'keys')^ the second session 
is held in the Language laboratory^ This routine could, however, be 
extended in various ways: it has soiTBtimes been found helpful to add an 
exercise n vrritten Nacherz^hlung (with a further class to discuss the 
compositions), while the materials in the 'keys* have been found by some 
teachers to be extensive enough to warrant a second or 'topping up\ class 
in linguistic analysis. Or alternatively, the laboratory exercises could 
be spread over two hours, or the students could be urged to cover the 
material in private practice booths as well as in the group Gcssions. 

The laboratory exercises start off with the form^at of drills: 
repetition^ simple insertion, and question and anawer work of such a kind 
that the answer can be made by a fairly straightf orv/ard transposition of 
sentences in the text. However, the amount of diiitiative left to the 
students increases progressive lyi the questions come to test an increas- 
ingly broad grasp of 'wholes » in the passage rather than of details, and 
lead in due cotirse to re-narration exercises where any guidelines 
provided are no more than skeletali The work ceases to be drill and 
confronts students instead with a challenge to become verbally active in 
the oral mode, to develop skills of self--expre ssion, to discover and (with 
the tutor's help if need be) overcome gaps in their active command of the 
resources of the foreign language . ' We have as yet no formal language 
laboratory examination of this 'oral re-narration' type, but if we Imd 
I should be wanting to assess three aspects of students' performance! 

(a) ability to identify the subject matter or line of 
argument of ^ a text and to re-state it clearly; 

(b) ability to recognise and to state the author's purxx)se 
(persuading, informing, amusing, or it may even be 
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AD]>3ndl:: , B for dctriils of resoluti'jns passed at the Oonreronce7 

Some copies of these are still available} please apply to .'-h- Galleymoro 
at the address given m Ap|-«ndi:x D. 

3b. i. The Froiect at Bjrmindmm (Dr L Selffort) 

% remark'^ uill apply mainly to the design of laboratory work for t.he 
first .Year of an undergraduate Honours course. As it happonr>, however, 
our programme of materials and exercises could with advimt'ice be made to 
occupy sone at any rate of the second year; of the 2C>-odd units m the 
course, some (or even ail) could be taken in such a way as to occupy not 
one week but tv/o. We have been using the following administrative ohape ; 
the groups (normally of about 8 students) meet twice each vrook with the 
same teacher - once in an ordinary teaching room for a ' prep.oration class', 
linguistic analytical study of the text to be used (and for this we have 
prepared quite elaborate teachers' guides or 'keys' )5 the second session 
is held in the language laboratory. This routine could, h-iiwever, be 
extended in various ways: it has somatimes been found helpful to add an 
exercise in written Nacherz^hlun^ (with a further class to discuss the 
compositions), while the materials in the 'keys' have been found by some 
teachers to be extensive enough to warrant a second or 'topping up' class 
In linguistic analysis. Or alternatively, the laboratory exercises could 
be spread over two hours, or the students could be' urged to cover the 
material in private practice booths as v/ell as in the group sessions. 

The laboratory exercises start off with the format of drills: 
repetition, simple insertion, and question and answer work of such a kind 
that the answer can be made by a fairly straightf orv/ard transposition of 
sentences in the text. However, the amount of initiative left to the 
students increases progressively: the questions come to test an increas- 
ingly broad grasp of 'wholes' in the passage rather than of details, and 
lead in due -course to re-narration exercises where any guidelines 
provided are no more than skeletal. The work ceaseti to be drill and 
confronts students instead with a challenge to becojne verbally active in 
the oral mode, to develop skills of self-expression, to discover and (with 
the tutor's help if need be) overcome gaps in their active command of the 
resources of the foreign language. We have as yat no formal language 
laboratory examination of this 'oral re-narration' type, but if we liad 
I should be wanting to assess three aspects of students' performance: 

(a) ability to identify the subject matter or line of 
argument of a text and to re -state it clearly- ^ 

(b) ability to recognise and to state the author's purpose 
(persuading, informing, amusing, or it may even be' 
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apFi^iallng to a shared oeur.e ol" ironic superiority); 

(c) ability to st'itc sor:iG evaluative ju^l/3efTy.?nt of their 
own on wh'Jt is in the text and on w!nt the author 
seems to be up to - 

The target competence we envls-^ge is that of Un tlugo 3te -:er'3 
terms) an 'educated native speaker' operating in situ'^it ions whore he 
is most characteristically revnaled as such. Wo are thus not 
directly concerned with everyday transactional talk (at home, in the 
street, in the office or in dealinn with officialdom of the ordinary 
'across the counter' type)^ also, v;e have not taken 'educiited' to 
imply training in any particular specialist pro fees i.on or technology 
with its appropriate jargon. We are concernGd instead with the more 
general competence underlying the ability to he critically articulate 
on matters of common interest; if we have any more particular skill 
in mind it is effective performance in discussions, working forties, 
conferences and the like. In such situations j^ople are often* 
speaking - sometinie briefly^ sometimes discursively - to a previously 
printed hand-out or to an address that itself has adhered move or 
leas closely to a prepared (written) text; thus we have felt it 
reasonable to base our exercises on written texts, texts which the 
students will have first met in written form* 

The distinction of written and spoken mode is in fact only one 
(and perhaps not the major) dimension determining the character of 
the linguistic varieties we work with. Tenor and field of discourse 
are also important* The former we have thought of as that level of 
formality expected among equals who may be friends or colleagues but 
not necessarily be intimates (though welcoming an occasional touch of 
familiarity) and who may be expecting both instruction and entertain- 
ment (but not pathos) • The field of discourse can perhaps be no more 
than adumbi*ated as that sort of public knowledge that the we 1.1- 
informed and discerning (if not in the fullest professional or 
political sense critical) reader keeps himself well-inf oriiied abouti 
modern writing, current or recent history, the (more or less Jaauifi) 
vulgarisatiojg of discovery and research, and (by way of d ive rt is se me n t 
familiar hobby-horses like astrology or the world calendar. Direct 
topicality is, however, not our recipe. 

Discussion (Chief participants J R C McDermott, Dr H Praia, ROY Smith 
Dr D VQji Abbe ) 

When asked Zor more details of the drins used initially. 
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Dr Seiffert stated that they consisted of repetition and que Lotion and 
answer exercises where the answers could be predicted; sorrr' linguistic 
exercises ware carried out during the pi^paratory class. 

Dr Seiffei-t reported that there had been as yet no proper evaluation 
of the work, though monitoring of the exercises done ±n the language 
laboratory and examinations provided useful pointers in this respject. ■• 

Dr ooiXfcrt was asked about the integration of this work into the 
rest of the course; he replied that the choice of texts refJected to 
some extent the rest of the course but that closer integration was not 
aimed at. 

. 3b.ii. The pro.lect at Hull and Sheffiel d (DC Attwood, FC Stork) 

This project aims at the provision of course material suitable for 
language laboratory use in post A- level German language teaching. It was 
recommended by the CRDML for financial support .In 1970, but so far such 
support has not been forthcoming and work on it has therefoi^ not yet 
begun. 

The two universities involved ha/e for some tinie felt the need to 
augment Cor various reasons the material currently available for under- 
graduate (jermn language teaching. At Sheffield the view is held that 
students should become acquainted with a niaximum number of varieties of 
spoken German - particularly before embarking on a period of residence 
abroad. At Hull, too, the need has been felt to extend present courses 
along similar lines; that is^ to ,^upplement rather than replace prose 
composition and oral work pursued at present. Also 'lacking has been 
recorded material suitable for illustrative purposes and practical v/ork 
to supplement courses offered in linguistics and the structure of German. 

We found that our needs could be fulfilled only by the availability 
of a stock of recordings of authentic spoken German. Thus the idea of 
a project to provide just this was born. 

Initially, the project was quite ambitious: we were to employ 
research workers in Germany to collect original field recordings and to 
copy suitable material already available in existing archives; we were 
to employ research workers in this country to help with the development 
of course material. Thus we visited various broadcasting companies in 
Germany to discover what sort of recorded material could be made 
available and we made preliminary arrangements for the collection of 
such material. We also visited the Institut fur deutsche Sprache in 
Mannheim and as a result made contact with Professor H Steger^ Our 
proposals wqi^ put to him and he suggested a more economical approach: 
he offered to allow us to copy the material in. his archive - together 
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with all transcript ion 3, cJocuiuentatAon, et.c so far carried out. - to 
for.-n the basis of a collection in this country. It wo a, however, 
clear thot sonie supple luentary recording would be nece.isary: wo did 
not want to restrict ournelves to m^iturc edur-ited speakers and \4b 
also wanted, in addition to 'spontaneous' recordings, tapes of 
lectures and (prepared) interviews, etc. Thus it wan agreed tlmt 
research workers would be employed on a part-timo basis for this purpose; 
they would be recruited and supervised by Professor Stegor who would 
receive in return a copy of the new material recorded. 

As a result of all this, tho project in its present form aims* 

(i) to bring to this country a copy of the Freiburg archive, 
together with documentation, etc.; 

(ii) to assess the usefulness of the mat^^rial for teaching 

purposes (an initial asseas.'nent of this kind will already 
have been carried out in Germany) and to arrange for the 
recording of supplementary material whei^ver necea^iary; 

(iii) to document the material as fully as possible; 

(iv) to make the material available to all in this country 
interested in developing Language Laboratory courses 
or investigating spoken German. 

A follow-up project (originally part of the initial project) will: 

(i) develop and make available to all who are interested a pilot 
coxrrae for post A-level German language teaching jTurposes - 
this will consist of sample lessons of various kinds. It 
has been decided that such samples rather than an inter- 
grated course would be more useful given a situation 
where different institutions have different requirements; 

(ii) undertake research into selected aspects of the structure 
of spoken German. The aelection of topics will be 
determined to a large extent by teaching needs. 

Discuasioji (Chief participantst Dr F G Healey; Mrs H M A J-Ietherington; 
R M Oldnall; Miss E Paneth; R C Y Smith) 

Questions were asked about the proposed project as well as about 
aspects of the teaching at present carried out at Plull and Sheffield. 

It v;as stressed again that (in the follow-up project) only sample 
lessons - tested at Hull, Sheffield and elsewhere - would be made 
available, since it would be impossible to devise one complete course 
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acceptable to all institutions where post A-lev«l Germ.an was tauijht. Those 
interested could then hear and use these aamples and draw on the archive to 
develop their own courses. It was conceded that this would entail full 
and careful documentation and classification of the tapes; such documen- 
tation would include details of the speaker, discourse, situation,, length 
ae well as subject matter. 

In reply to questions, Mr Stork explained present procedures at 
Sheffield. Texts were prepared in class, when liiiguistLC features, etc., 
were considered. Then in the language laboratory the texts were used for 
a variety of exercises, and finally there was a follow-up class in which 
poiiits arising from the texts were discussed. Tliese follow-up classes were 
conducted by the Laktors. It was painted out that the overall aim wag 
- as in Birmingham - to encourage the devalopnient of free expression by 
removing gradually the 'props' offered in the earlier stages of the course.- 

When asked about the linguistics/ structui'e of German courses offered 
at Hull, ffr Attwood stated that one could assume little previous Imowledge 
of linguistics by students and one could therefore do little more in the 
time available than introduce some of the more important aspects of the 
subject. 

3b.iii. The project at North East London Polytechnic s 

"The Deaim and Ex>^mition of a Language Testing Pror;ram mg at University 
Level in the United Kingdom; Experi e nces up to and including A^tumn 
1970 " (B Gomes da Costa) 

/Mr Gomes da Costa was unable to be present and so his paper was read to 
the conference by Dr F G lie 

The paper describes Phase 1 of the author's U.K. testing programme 
for German, which parallels the broader 1967 study hy Carroll In the U.S. 
and is based on eleven hypotheses centred on time abroad ae the most 
iraportant variable . 

The potential sample, drawn from a wide range of H.E. eetablishment s, 
was /fiO students. 

The tests used were* 

(1) The M^L.A. Advanced ftroficiency Tests (these accounted 
for what the author calls the "Dependent Criterion 
Variables'*); 

(2) The Carroll^apon Modern Language Aptitude Test, Alice 
Heim's '*AH5 Group Test of High Grade Intelligence", and 
a comprehensive questionnaire devised by the author 
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(thea« accoiinteci for the "Independent Predictor 
Variables" which would be used in an attempt to 
explain the patterned variations in the "Dependent 
Criterion Variables"). 

The author has as yet no conclusive results to offer, in pari due to 
the generally poor response, which he finds laiT«ntable and surprising in 
view of the valuable, first-ever opportunity afforded by the programme of 
investigating the effectiveness of current instructional procedures and 
the small amount of tim needed for carrying out the tests. From a 
previous pilot study, he notes a malaise among students in respect of 
their language- learning experience and also tliat this malaise^ reaches a 
peak in their final year, 

There will be a follow-up programme. Phase Z, to analyse and explain 
the differences between the growth of the learning curves and differences 
in terms of student and jjistitutional factors as revealed from analysis of 
the questionnaires. This follow-up is, of course, contingent on the 
continued response and cooperation of all concerned. 

The author sees a future in establishing more realistic, more closely 
defined achievabl e goals, based, for example, on the Foreign Service 
Institute Proficiency Ratings, and stresses the importance of developing 
the receptive rather than the productive skills in the country of the 
students* native language as preparation for a quicker and more graceful 
transition to proficiency in the productive skills together with further 
improvement in the receptive skills during the students' "in-country" 
language -learning experience. 

Appendices include tho following; 

(1) k description of the Carroll-Sapon M.L. Aptitude Test. 

(2) Response Rates. 

(3) A description of the Foreign Service Institute Proficiency 
Ratings. 

(4) Details of the institutional sample. 

(5) The student questionnaire. 

3b. iv. Projects at Nottingham (W Grauberg) 

A. A proficiency test in German for first-vear university students 

This report is in the nature of a cautionary tale, designed to illustrate 
the problems likely to be net by amateurs venturing into the highly teclmical 
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field of language testing. 

The test to bo described is for students entering the Honoura course 
in German. It was first administered to 29 students in Nottingham in 
1968 and from 1969 on to the first year intaJce at both Nottingham and 
Birmingham, bringing the sample up to 60. The test riad thi-eo main aims: 

(i) to assess this collective competence of a }^ar group in order 
to draw attention to gaps in kno^dedge and to establish over 
the years s norm of expected proficiency. 

(ii) to enable profiles of individual students to dravm so 
that they could learn where their strengths and weaknesses 

(iii) to serve as base from which one might proceed to 
ireasure progress throughout the university course. 

The tost battery contains two groups of sub-tests, each lasting about 
one hour and concerned respectively with listening/speaking and reading/ 
writing. The J,;l.Ht-fii :i1ng/sDeakinR group contains the following tests J 

(i) A phonetic discrimination test. This was abandoned 
after two sessions because it was found that almost 
all students scored highly on it. We wonder whether 
at this level a traditional discrimination test based 
on recognition of similarities and differences of 
sounds in isolated pairs or triplets of words is 
sufficiently searching. 

(ii) Two passages for reading aloud, one designed to test 
principally articulation and pronunciation, the other 
to be scored mainly for phrasing and intonation. 

(iii) Three listening comprehension tests drawn from the 
American MLA Advanced Proficiency Tests, Surprisingly, 
the internal correlation between the 3 tests was low. 

(iv) A general speaking teat requiring the student to talk 
briefly about 3 separate familiar topics. 

(v) Telling a story depicted by a series of cartoons. 
(The 3 subjective tests were each marked independently by 2 markers.) 




The r?adin ^/writing group of teats comprises J 



(i) A reading/comprehension teat with multiple choice 
questions. 
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(il) A completion exercise, teatinc raainly grarmnitical 
knowledge by requiring the insei^tion of pronomi^., 
prepositions, etc, 

(J^Li) A vooabulary test, with 30 items to be in>«9arte«i into 
se-- rtences. 

Itrv) A teort natxative (i;^0-l30 words) ^ a sinple subject, 
naxrr^d by 2 people, 

A|;ilx the stiiir-tests showed a good diBtx^ibution, but the item analysis 
conducr^ed on -fee- 1969 and 1970 results ahowed tlmt the test is not yet 
3tatiiav:l_cally sirund; preliminary conclua ions mst therefore be very 
•tentative . 

It. will kirB been noticed that the test includes objective ter^ts tliat 
^msntrate on one feature of language proficiency (vocabulary, grammar) and 
gi;r5bal tests (telling a story, Vtrritlng .an essay)*. Although the marking 
acheme gave approximately equal weighting to all the subjects, the global 
tersts showed a much closer correlation uith the total marks obtained than 
did any ob j e c t ive , s in g le i te ra t e st • This n u gge s t s that iS v;e are pr inc i- 
pally concerned with gain.lng a cross-section of a student's ability 1 or 2 
global tests will give us the quickest insight. 

Among the objective tests, the one tha.1 bore the highest correlation 
to the total was the vocabulary test. The correlations between the 
individual sub-tests varied. 

As might be expected, the reading/writing test battery was a better 
predictor than A-level results of the language examination at the end of 
the first year. However,, we are uncertain whether we can use this test 
in our endeavour to measure precisely the linguistic progress of students 
in their university course. If the sanye test is used at the beginning and 
at the end of the first year, HBmory may inte;rfere. The alternative may 
be to build up a set of parallel items. 

There is a more fundamental question which our preliminai j*" results 
have raised! if the ultimate criterion is the ability to perform like a 
bilingual student we ought perhaps to concentrate on global tests, despite 
the dangers of subjectivity in marking, because these, rather than objective 
tests, can be set at different stages in the course with different 'ii'bandards 
demanded. This will require a very careful definition of linguistic norms 
that goes beyond the simpler criteria of accuracy suitable for objective 
testing. 

German for Chemists 
The Xfeipartraent .of Chemistry at Nott;±a;^'i:fflan requires of its single Honours- 
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students the ability to translate a passage of Crerman t^jcon from a contemp- 
orary source. Increased student numbers (up to 80, many with no previous 
knowledge of German) have rendered traditional rproaches to teaching the 
language unsatisfactory, above all because they c not allow sufficient 
active student participation. Therefore in rece::t years we have been 
trying to evolve a mora efficient and more satiafnctory course. It was 
decided from the outset that the new course should i 

(1) teach a technique for studying German rather then limit 
itself to practice in translation^ 

(2) be as efficient as possible by selecting the most important 
features of German grammar and vocabulary to be found in 
chemical literature and introducing them, where necessary, 
in a new order; 

(3) be realistic in its aims by seeking to develop both the abilty 
to grasp the main ideas of a longer passage without translating 
and the ability to translate where necessary; 

(a) involve students by. stimulating individual effort and giving 
them a sense of progress by utilising the principles of 
programming. 

After various approaches had been tried, a new course was devised in 
the 1968-69 session. It was presented on tape in the language laboratory 
and each lesson consisted of a carefully ordered explanation, based on 
model sentences In a printed text. Constant participation by the student 
was required: he had to recognise grammatical features and translate. 
Correct answers weia usually on the tape. 

An improved course was used in 1969-70 and 1970-71. This consists 
of 7 (x 60 minutes) weekly language laboratory sessions, followed by two 
classroom periods in preparation for the end-of-course examination. One 
major grammatical feature is taken for each lesson; the student is given 
model sentences to illustrate this feature, there is grammatical analysis 
followed by questions on the gra/nraar and translation practice. Much 
written work and consolidation is demanded between classes (up to 20 hours, 
in all). 

There has been a marked improvement in performance -in' examinations 
(comprehension exercises and translation) since the introduction of the 
new course. Replies to a questionnaire also indicate that the students 
favour the new approach. 

A project will develop a better course for language laboratory use in 
the light of recent experience at Nottingham and will also produce j\ new 
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course in a form suitable for sclf-insfcrvictinn. A Research Officer uill 
be appointed and his mixi tasks will be to! 

(1) review the available literature to determine the marit 
important features of lexis and structure of Goriain 
chemical v/riting; 

(2) write a new language laboratory course to be testod at 
Wottingham and elsewhere; 

(3) assist in the running of the Nottingham course in the 
1971^72 session and evaluate the results; 

(4) help with the evaluation of work done by control groups 
of students at other institutions; 

(5) revise the language laboratory course in the light of 
feedback from the evaluation studies in (3) and (a) and 
test the revised course in the 1972-73 session; 

(6) prepare the new self- instruct ion coiorse; 

(7) write a report on the project. 

Discussion (Chief participants: Miss P Barnett, Professor D Mennie, 

P Newmark, R M OldnaH, Dr H Prais, R G I Smith, F C Stork, 
Dr D van Abb§) 

Amazement was expressed at the shortness of the coiu-se; Mr Grauberg 
said that it had produced better results than the earlier longer ones 
despite the fact that vast areas of grammar, were left untouched. 

There was some discussion as to whether the language laboratory should 
be used at all if the students required only a reading knowledge of German. 
Several points favouring its use were made: students see the written word 
and get oral reinforcement, they like the isolation of the booth and are 
maximally active during instruction. 

Mr Grauberg was asked how the chemists^ coped with the grammatical 
terms; he replied that thoy were given a brief introduction to the termino- 
logy and seemed thereafter to experience few difficulties in this respect. 

3b. V, Two projects at Thurrock Technical College (M Tho;:ias) 

A. Conversion Course in German for Industry 

(A bridging course to cover the transition from a ^enoral working 
knowledge of German to its special technical/commercial applications in 
industry.) 
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This project was considered by the CRDML and had recoin-rondation but 
has not yet been supported with funds except that the Ford (of Britain) 
Trust has given £1,500 towards initial costs, particularly travelling 
expenses. Other facilities for tape recordings, assessment and proces- 
sing Imve been made available in I<unicK, Hamburg, Cologne, Aachen, 
EKlsseldorf and Rheydt by industrial organisations and colleges. Two 
members of the Thurrock staff are expecting to devote their tine to the 
work during the corning session. 

The project presumes a general knowledge of German at the level gained 
from completing the N^iffield Saling German Gourse (Longman), and, with the 
particular exp;erience of the college in languages for industry, a course 
will be made to cover the transition to advanced special technical and 
commercial applications with subdivisions relevant to two major types of 
industry: 

(i) automobile, together with allied supplier industries 
(i*e* safety-belt, tyre^ electrical mainufacturers, etc.); 

(ii) general engineering. 

Both Dr Erk and Herr Kaufinann of the Goothe Institut, ^^unich, have 
taken an Interest in the project and if, as part of the work, it is possible 
to bring over to this country the archive of Wissenschaftsdeutsch made 
available by Dr Erk, this will be done. This will then be available to 
other projects with similar needs for the identification of terminology, 
registers, etc. From the appreciable number of recordings already made 
and now being edited it is possible to envisage the format of the eventual 
course and the tape bank which will be made available. 

B. Export Marketing Courses for Industry in French. German anc^ 

The Nuffield Foundation supported this project at Thurrock Technical 
College with a grant of £10,000, from 1967-69, on the recoraiHendation of 
the CRDML. The college provided additional facilities and has borne the 
continuing costs since 1969. Following a validation of a pilot course 
by four colleges and four firiaris, the three courses were revised and have 
now been completed. Each one has fourteen lessons and each lesson is in 
three parts t 

(i) a general introduction; 

(ii) a dialogue between an experienced sales manager and a 
trainee executive, with exercises for the student 
based on the content of the dialogue; 



(iii) cases, successfiil and unsuccessful, demonr>ti-:\ting the 

material studif^d (e.g. the presentation of the product) 
and further c^xercises, including role-playing topics, 
based on the^e cases. 

The dialogues and their developnient are different in each course 
and the cnses show a^'ditionally the dirferont styles of approach in Spain, 
Germany and France. The courses havo nov/ been further tested at 
institutions abroad including the Goethe Institut, i-funich, and liave been 
submitted for publication. Each course will in all probability consist 
of a text with tape recordings of the dialogues and cases of each lesson. 

/Mt Thomas was unable to attend the conference; the above rejiorts are 
therefore sanmaries of papers circulated beforehandj^/ 

3b.vi. The project at York 

A Study of the Effectiveness of the Language Laboratory in 
School (P 3 Green) 

(Conducted at Archbishop Holgate's Granumir School, York, 1967-1970) 

The aim of the study was to assess the effectiveness of the language 
laboratory in a typical school situation. By "typical" was meant that 
the lab. was used one period a week at a regular timetabled time, with 
j^ inior classes and emplovintr cnmiiierciallv available tape material (as an 
integral part of a course). Such •'typical" use may not represent 
optimal use of a lab., and results must be seen in the context of that 
limitation. 

The DBthod employed was to divide a year's intake of beginners in 
German (l1-year-old boys) into three groups of equal potential for learning 
the language* The groups were established on the basis of IQ and 
language aptitude tests (Pimsleur LAB and York tests), degree of parental 
encoiiragement (assessed by the heads of the feeder primary schools) and 
previous experience of learning a foreign language (number of years of 
primary French). The groups were randomly assigned to three treatments: 

Group Ni i)iaffield German (audio-visual) course, classroom 
tape-recorder and weekly lab. period, 

Group Lx "German, A Structural Approach'' (audio- lingual 
course) > classroom tape-recorder and weekly 
lab. period. 

Group Ti "German,, ^A Structural Approach", classroom 
tape-recorder, no lab. period. 
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The teacher voriablo was controlled by rotatin;:: the throe tp hers round . 
the three groups at the end of each term. Terminal testa of listonjnf; 
comprehension, oral profluction (videotaped for subsequent reassesBHient) 
and reading/writing were given, and, at the end of the throe y^arn, the 
Piiflsleur Gsrman Proriciency Test, First I^vel, and an o:cternal oral test. 
Tests of attitude to German vere also given. 

Results were based on a comparison of group means for tho various 
tests. L V3 T comparisons show the effect of the lab. variable. 
Whilst there were statistically significant differences of attitude (to 
German) favouring the lab, groups, differences in performance between the 
groups showed no regular pattern and were negligible* Much of the 
considerable body of data is still being processed and results are there- 
fore preliminary. 

Discus slon (Chief participants! D Bowman, L Russon, R C Y Smith) 

^5ach of the discussion concerned the tests conducted during the course 
of the project. When asked about pupils* reactions to constant testing, 
^^^ Green vslq able to state that there had been no evidence of boredom. 
He Was also asked whether the very fact that tho boys were being tested 
enhanced performance and replied that the 'halo effect* occurred only 
initially and soon wore off. He added that initially aUL the children 
had been taken to the Language Centre and those not being tested had 
done other things for amusement. However, the non-participants had 
9oon questioned the purpose, of this and the visits were stopped » 

Finally, Mr Green repeated that the oaacher variable liad been 
controlled by rotating the three teachers roxind the three groups at the 
end of each termi there had been no evidence that this imsettled teachers 
or pupils. 

4* Methodolog ical Variation^ (Miss E Paneth) 

The two aspects selected for discussion are listening comprehension 
and confrontation. 

The texts for listening comprehension- should range in content, forms 
of expression, idiom, registers and linguistic variation some ten times as 
wide as the student »3 productive competence. Criteria for selection are 
related to the work of Professor Steger/s institute. The nuances in 
intonation and how to bring them to the notice of students are part :of 
a research programing (preliminary report to Baal^ September 1970). 

Texts used range from artefacts to unrehearsed and unprompted 
utterances. Role-playing is used to produce intermediate texts: a 
native German group discusses a topic selected for its topical appeaH, 



to English students. Ln the heat of the debato Interruptlnnn .-md 
irregularities may mar the linguistic value; thr, audiotyperi wrsion Ig 
therefore edited and re-recorded by the original spenkers replaying their 
own parts. 

We are very concerned that the nuancea jj, the cor.Tmnication should 
register with the students; they are therefore given exercises in 
interpreting different sequencing, etc. 

A scheme of ways of facilitating inf or-nat ion intake and of testing 
it without recourse to producing is submitted. Students like a set 
of questions preceding the test to help them to concentrate on essential 
points. In the early stages this my even be offered with answrs, to 
give a skeleton guide through the argun«nt. Often the basic formulation 
of questions when inserUd in the texts is a help to the understanding of 
the preceding more complicated origl^ial tQ>rt and the students should 
spool back to it with the aid provided by the questions. For different 
programmos they can produce answers in the form of diaeraras, liats of 
times, drawings of rout.es as well as summarised infor.-n.ation in English. 

Contrastive exercises are used to build up the functional organisa- 
tion of selected sections such as MLczH^tfir, negation, forms of reported 
speech. 

Tho students' procedure for study includes the confrontation of prompt 
copies and copies monitored from various professional and artefact 
performances. The contrast between their expectations and tho 
presentation is brought home to them when they have a text on which they 
have noted segmentation, pauses, intonation contour and emphasis as they 
apeak it onto tape for corapai-ison with a sheet on which they note what 
another speaker has tried to convey. The type of natation does not matter 
and is left (with some preferred guidance) to the individuals; what does 
concern us is the different interpretation given by the different 
presentations. The students are first guided to link their observations 
with their analytical study of the gram;,atical possibilities of the 
language. They then gradually re-interpret the larger vnits, including 
musical settings of poems which underline different views of the themes. 
Exercises In contrasting different versions are again provided to help 
them pin-point their observations. Opportunities are given to compare 
their own and fellow students' j^rfonnances as they take one part in 
scenes of plays with the not always more popular professional actor. 
The methods developed could and should be umd for studies in the mother 
tongue as well, and a symposium is planned for discussing this application. 

To conclude, the overall aim is to integrate research and didactics ' 
Including the notations used and the discussion of texts in their context 
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and In tlie rr'i.7nr«">rk of inl 1 1 sbe z o irc nc 3 rri >-n' v. t L . 

f>" Transla ti on In A^'lvmced Lanfni.'->;?n Co-irsn.^ (P. i:owp/ir}:) 

Tr'indlatlon herri rt:»ror3 to tiran^-lat 1, ^r. rry:\ a forai;rn lnn.':'Ui[;e int n 
English, It should bo ^rilfid tlint it is u dl:"C'::-Gnt skill froin uite7'pr*' i. in. 
and that tr^nGlation prucMcc? docs n'.'t nooos.TArily aid forou'n l'in«nji.'ir.o 
learning:. 

( 0 ) W hy Tran:jlat ]on? 

Evnr-j kind of text r*-->-:ji: Irc^i by arr^thor country nor'.i'illy Irir; tn l^j 
translator]. This appli*'.'j particularly to detnilo of rorjc/irclt, invent l-'t::i . 
of f Ic ial r! octUj>:; nt a a:ic3 ] i \A ra tu iv . 

Tran:3latioa lian g'rln-^'i la importanv-o in rocoat yoar3. Thn^ rau: 

i:ovf>ral roa.'jona for Ihic, Inoludlna int*?ira:iti':ir. j.1 coifipaa M- and 

mult,ilatoral indu:3t?-lal and Gcientiric projecLa-, tho E.E,G,, covor-ti:i- 
cover tranclationrj and r^jrvictn;; experts. 

It ia unliJtoly that ;fia chine tranrilation will providrj a;iy help In 
such finldn. 

(b) Wkit ? 

Tho GmplinaiwT in translation h:in inovod, from thn ooiirco I'.inguaf^o author 
to tho targot language rtjador: honco tho imp^rtrmco of 

ii) tho ai/n tliat tlio tranrilaH,on vrill havo tho aanw effect 
. on tho second roador as tho Dri|;5inal did on tlufj firat 
reader, 

and (ii) producing if nccoasary a variety of tran:9lation3 of 
tho oamo text, to suit various roadorn. 

Tranalfition ahould bo aeen an one disciplLno; thor^j is no diatinction 
to be ntfido between the ti'analation of literary and non-litorary toxta. 
Thore aro three ole/nents proaent and thsrofore to bo accounted for in 
translation in all textoi 

(i) Syiubol (information) - tho unit here is the aontcnca, 

(ii) Signal (jx^r-suuaion) - the unit is tlio ]^rajrriiph, 

(lit) Symptom (aelf-^expreaaion) - the unit io the word gi'oap. 

Thua tho ijafornLution element is only partial. wliatover tho toxt. 
Furthermore, all tranalation ia partly an area of comp?.irativo ap'plied 
Lingulatics and ])artly an exercise in tho art of writing. 



Thore will never y.>ti a definitive global thoory of translation, for 
translation is not a science. However, • IJiniju i sties can holp, particularly 
those branches concern'^n vith semantic fieldrs and component ial analysis. 
The work of E A Nida is particularly valuable (sec the biblio^^rapiiy bolov) . 

(c) How? 

(1) Wha? 

(i) Language teachers 
(ii) Specialist translators 

(iii) Teclinical writers 

(iv) Tec lino legists 

A good college staff will include the alxDve for a tranalation course. 

(2) What? 

A translation course should cover a wide range of texts - students liave 
no time to specialize in one techno logj^^ (they will do this when they are in 
a post), but they should write a long translation project. They must he 
faced with a variety of styles as well as registers. Versatile technical 
writing is more important than a knowledge of the ^principles* of science, 
and technology. They should be given the opportunity of learning a^ initio 
a cognate language (reading and translating knowledge only) - this can be 
done in three months ♦ They must be trained in the limitations of 
dictionaries (mono-, bi- and multilingual) and textbooks, remembering that 
their language must be their customer* s and that the only good English 
dictionaries now are American. 

The old image of the translator as a deskbound word grubber must go. 
He must have, a voracity and relish for knowledge as well as wordsj be 
elegant and resourceful as well as diligent and endlessly thorough. And 
he must have a 3p(^sinr^ for appropriateness and priorities. 

Recommended Books on Translation ; ■ 

Ao BOOKS 

1. Towards a Science of Translating 

2# Die ilbersetzung naturwissensohaftlicher und 
technischer Literatur 

3. Technik des Ubersetzens 

4.. Das Problem des Uborsetzens 

5. Internationale Sprachnormung; in der Teclinik 

6, La Traduction scientifique et technique 
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ERLC 



E.A. Nida ' 

R*W.. Jumpelt 

W. Friederich 

(Hueber) 

ed. H.J. Sttirig 

E. WUster 

J. Maillot 



7. A Lin(7ui3tic Theory of Translation 

8. Zielsprache 

9» Die Sprachtheorie 

10, Grundproblen© der Beutsch-Franzosischen Ubersetzung 



J.C. Catforrl 
F, Giittinser 
K. Bfthler 
Tniffaut 



11. ftrobleme und Theorien des Ubersetzens 

12. Asijects of Translation 

13. On Translation 

14. Sprachwissenschaft und Ubersetzen 

15. Les Belles infidelea 

16. I^s Problemes thaoriques de la Traduction 

17. The Theory and Practice of Translation 

B. 2SRI0DICAIS 



(Hueber) 



Sdun 



(Hueber) 
ed. L. Forster 
ed. Brov/er 
Qd. P. Hartmann and 

G, b'bunin 

G, ^^ounin 

E.A, Nida and 
C.R, Tabor 



1 . Lebende Sprachen 

2* Fremdaprachen 

3. Babel 

/I . De lb s 

5. Incorporated Linguist 

6 • BASF 

7. £)ndeavour 

8. Forv.ard in Europe. (8 langs.) 

9. HUL 



6. Literature in Advanced Lan^age Couraea (P Nevraark) 



Verlang '\/EB, 
Leipzig 



Heidelbei'g 



There liave recently been several attacks on literature (= Dichtung ) 
in the edu- .:1 press; this is really the result of reaction against 
narrowly c. .-^c language and literature courses. 

There is therefore a need for fresh statements on the iTiportance of 
literature in language teaching. In fact, it is desirable that students 
should be introduced to literary masterpieces, for these demonstrate 
language being most skilfully used, all the resources of language being 
drawn upon,. In them one finds the best 'sounds' of language, living 
rhythjns, etc., which are not found in non-literary texts. The presence 
of such features also indicates that a distinction between literature and 
spoken language is often misleading. 

The search for masterpieces should not be restricted to modern 
literature; one should also look at those which are older and timeless. 
In examining these works one should briefly sumrnarize historical factors 
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and exclude the bio^aphical ones^ one should rather consider them as 
language active in people's minds and examino their influence on thou^^ht 
and civilization and their educative importance . Thus the student is to 
be interested in the unchanging problems of human behaviour and psychology 
ical conflict, measured against ethical norms, not the author's private 
life. 

Vfliy can literatm-o not be left to the t.'^aditional university courses? 
The most compelling reason is that the approach in these is all too often 
outmoded or specialised - there tends to be undue emphasis on history and 
biography. The polytechnics should therefore study texts and discover 
their importance to contemporary society. 

PlSWSSirQn (Chief participants! Hiss P Barnett, Professor K Brooke, 
R C McDermott, Dr H Pi-ais, J L M Trim, W F Tulasiewicz) 

^^^ Nevmiark'a atiiiiude towards modern literature had clearly been 
misunderstood; thus he stated during the discussion that masterpieces 
were to be sought in both older and newer literature, though he added that 
the literature of the past had stood the test of time so that there was 
more agreement as to wlmt the masterpieces of the past were. The 
question of the chronological treatment of literature also arose r would 
not the study of Griimnelshauaen in the first year have an adverse effect 
on the student's spoken and written German? Opinions varied on this 
point. 

The statement of the case for teaching literature in the polytechnics 
was welcomed; some speakers felt it regrettable that these were so often 
considered to be unijiterested in or even opposed to literature when in 
fact several of them provided for its study. 

7. Remedial German (R C McDermott) 

The considerable number of lower grade students to be found on many 
German language courses, particularly in polyteclinics and colleges, poses 
a problem in regard to the remedial measures which should be taken during 
at least the initial part of any post A- level course. Such students fall 
into various categories, the most intractable one being perhaps the many 
eocond or third generation Germans, whose speech, though fluent, is very 
Ixiaccurate, The introverted student, hardly able to speak at an, with 
poor "spontaneous accuracy" in the written language, comas at the other 
end of the scale. In between we find students, not of German origin, 
who have gained a spoken fluency at the expense of accuracy, the vernacular 
being one possible adverse influence. ^bde^n emphases, wrongly interpreted, 
my, at least in part, have been responsible here. There can surely be no 
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swbfltie.uto f^->f disci j;.] i,;.--: t,_-> ach.lovn n i-vlan^io-.l 9p.<k'.(i ■xr.-- v,t I t.l..-.ii 
f«rfor.-aanc.;. More I'ch into Li,ri nri.ijlt.:: ^in.i f ; m-n.' y mC :,;L:-.i,Mk,in 

uould be useful. Oric ; rnjof;T. nt,-Holbnrn took weaknr .•; t.u<lonl,s' r.oripLs = 
a basis and ovol^'ed ro;:i.- r3 i^il eKorei.Kea on th,i .n.^d-a vprbo an a rsDiut,. 
ThG tnterforencci of French, the first foreign iRnjr.i«;ce, apjo^rod to on 
important eleinent alon/iside tho obvious interforonce tho ni-ther tongu.^ . 

Students ahould .nn ooon as posisibl.i be tunteci in iotul linf^-uistic 

performance; thia help;, them rind the tutor. Remlnv "conaoli.dation of 

essontiala", backed up by crttm^iiar drills in cLinar.^om and Inr.RU.-.ipe 
laboratory, has been acioptc-d a.s the rr^in olen-j.-it ir; romc-di-.l work on thf?. 
KJL general degree cour^a . in practice it has been found tliai intonaive 
and repeated drilling in nocoaaary to eradicato compleroly s)-.«cific 
Incorrect gi-nmiiatical patterns, fetoniiioro .aonolingu-il ■^ueatLon and 
answer exercises bnsod on background matorial hexnc studied, corr.bino(i vlth 
extempore tranfilation (Engllcili/German) of sontonocs containin,- npoclfic 
granunntical diff icultio:i, haw. also been fouj)d j%nrtl cubirly uuoful. 
.amtflliaauo performnnco i.n th- wrilion lani^mt'X: .So thorc-l.'y oonuta;it]y 
chocJced. ■ However, whilot' tho emphasis on nion..lln(>>-:il work .k> v/elcoi;«d 
it is felt that formal prose o with their tighter diaciplinc c/iruiot in this 
conte:ct bo rejected out of hand, pfa-ticuJarly if tliore ia a i.easuro of 
Jjitegration with course material being studied. Th« nnsto.ry of no.ninal 
patterns presents particular problem and tho. woakor .students should be 
encouracod to develop more dif^ciplinod aititudes .to the use of" ^ranmiaro 
and dictionaries. 

To auniiar.lsc - the main problem jji remedial work at thj.s level is 
to achieve accuracy without inhibiting tho dovolopnwnt of greater fluency 
and spontaneity. fornal lectures on morphological and loxlcaJ. problems 
are UDeful and approj^riate ; thoy are, however, no sub.-stitute .ui this 
context for intenai.vo dri.Uing and extonpore work. 

DJ.8t!U33ion (Chief participants: J D iMaiiton, P Newmark) 

The problem of inaccm-acy among 'fluent' second or t.hird generation 
Germans was seen to be a widespread one and it was claiir^d that in some 
cases even intensive remedial work produced poor raaulto because 'bad 
habits' had bocoina so infjralned. 

■ ^^r McDermott said that in addition to the ejcerclseo he hiad mentioned 
the remedial work also entailed listening/passive understandUig practice .. 
and role-playing, etc. by way of follow-up. 
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3 • Thc^ Pi^opooed Combir ied B3c Deirree C jurae hi KnL:iiiecrij with Crer:;irui 
at the Unive roily o f Ba th (Pi'ofen -:<ir J Covaney) 

Since VjC(> tho Ilnr/erGity of ll-ath \ns lxi_o:i rvinniiij; a vN':^:nbrno(] Bi>c 
(SG(p:ee c-nirse in En^^iiV'orln^: with French in which, in additi-^ji to 
advancod iaiiguagc v/ork and the atvuly of cont^enip-.rary oocioty taufj;::t i.n 
the School of Mod<t)rn Lan^juaf^es, som of tha onj^;:in»^()r inj- nyll^bun Is 
taught in French in the School of Enijinooi'inf_; by a n.-itive Fronch 3f>*aki.ri[: 
enginoer on the straff of that school* The conrso in op^u to ^jualiriod 
students at the end of the aocond yT2ar of their four >T.ar aaadwi.ch c'egr'-^o 
oourj>c \jho havo follov/od an ancillary lan.^^iia course in French, and 
includoa a traininr: jxsriod of \ip to six :nonthn in French industry. 

PLxr.s are well do'';B.loped to initiate a oornbined B3c defp:'pe course in 
Engineering with German on simi3.ar linerj with the help of financial aid 
fVoin the DAAID. This financial .T.ipport will enable the university to 
appoint a visiting German lecturer in engineering:, to be attached to the 
School of En/jineariag, v/ho v/ill teach part of the ong ineor i.nf] ayllabuf?. 
in German. The corabined degree course w.i.ll bo o}:>en to qualified ?;tudcnt:? 
at the end of their oecond year follov;ing an ancillary language coia-ee in 
Gerjiian; a traiJiing period in German industry will be an integral part of 
the course. 

Piacu^oion (Chief participants J Miss P liaj-iiett, J F Galleymoro, 
W Grauberg, Dr F G Healey, R C McDennott, P Newinar, 
Dr H Prais, R C Y Smitii, W F Tul'.siewicz, Dr D van Abbe) 

The paper aroused much interest and several questions were aslced and 
numerous points added. I>ui\ing the coirrse of the discugsion, information 
was given about the ancillary language courses i they involved three 
weekly sessions of one hour each at^- included the study of French/German 
conteinj:)orary institutions and some technical translation. Turning to 
.the proposed German/Engineering course and the oxi.sting Froncli/Engineoring 
one. Professor Coveney agreed that the fact t\^at they wore sandwich 
coursea did pose problems of luck of tim for language tuition; he added, 
though, that the situation was soniewhat eased tlirough the introduction of 
the comimlsory period of training in foreign industry. Additional out- 
of-term booster coursea were, hov/ever, difficult, to arrange because many 
of the students would be . working at ouch tirnos. 

In reply to further questions. Professor Coveney provided details 
of the language tuition and the form of tha final exainination. This 
led to the su/^gest ion that the final extimination did not perhap3 do 
justice to the work expended. Concern was also expressed that v;ith...so 
much demmuled for both subjects performixnce might be lover thtun othorv/ise 
in both. 
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Whon asked what harj^ened to the studentB after gradLiatlon, Professor 
Coveney stated that they we 115 highly sour;ht-after in Qom case 3. 
Acquisition of knowledge of a language was felt to be educationally 
useful, evBU if such knowledge was not iiimied Lately applied in industry: 
this was also the view of soine fiTiHS. 

Professor Coveney agreed that it was dirficult to recruit suitably 
trained staff to teach part of the engineering nyilabus iji the foreign 
language, but he was ccrJTident that the appointment of a visiting 
lecturer for the Engineering/German coui^se would solve the problem." 

Finally, when asked about sixth form interest in the combined 
courses. Professor Coveney stated that the separate listing by UCCA of 
Engineering with Fi^nch had been helpful in this respect. 

' -^^^^ ^V^^X^r . Perfp rr aftnco jn Germ an: l^^hat the Lanr^u^ go l abora tory 
gan (W Bennett) 

Students come to advanced courses in languages with many different 
backgrounds. Oie way of dealing with this variety" is to define the aim 
of advanced courses in the light of native speaker i:)errorinance . The 
native speaker imist be able to use sentences appropriately, including 
those from an occupational, regional and social vai^ioty* He imst be able 
to understand and derive informtion from the systematic variations In the 
speech of others, and must often be able to carry out these tasks in 
deficient physical conditionn. 

The history of the langixage laboratory has led to its association 
with one kind of learning activity. Seen as a presentation device the 
laboratory can provide the -student with practice in dealing with these 
variations of language and of acoustic circumstances. Augmented with a 
visual presentation system the language laborat^^iry could achieve even more. 
In Cambridge University C.C.T.V. is being used with one of the laboratories 
for these purposes. Pending the development anfi- usc of equipment for the 
accurate meaauremenl and evaluation of spoken performance, much more 
Information can be given to the student through i;he form of the teaching 
material. Discussions and seminars are a. delayed check on successful 
completion of this learning. From this point of Mew the language 
laboratory performs a task in many ways paraUel 1;o that of the library. 

iAJ. Bennett was unfortunately prevented from attending the conferencej 
the above is therefore a sununary of his pe^v which had been distributed 
beforehandutZ 
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10. T ho '^G^y Abroad - a Me-otatoir^^nt -'Ji t>ie .or.'Vlour3 :•! C'lfin-ill) 



A pp r i od 0 f i*e n id 0. n ce a In* cad in a rn ou ,1 n-' riK ! i j t, ]. n n i- s I i in L vers i. \> y 
modorij .lancuar^n degree ' '^rr^er^^ CUkA will liot conr. i'^inr pr.-i -sain for 
degr*^~ T^arsoR in rnoderi. ^'u\r;\in^s, eir;-vr 'honnirs' or 'or.' unlonr.; 
the rr-^ir -r ntnicture proT,Jv;eo for roo'L --nco abr- ' i« 0:i av'-'r'w:<?, '-lio 
ipor:::7>^. 'r.'f^-it compalso rily in a f ore i.gn -.vyuniry t.ak^'ri up of thn lotnl 
t iiHJ ■■ r^G lid e n t mu rs t 3 ^> :':nd iri r^:? ad in ^ ' ^' ^ ^ ^ • o 3 ho i t, ' 1 1 v 1 1 
rejsi'texEr.r sbroarl is not -n'iy doslrablc?^ but rifj'p:;r.arv i it 1: -"a vory 
goo^J thiner" « ^'^'^ uffanimous about tlii.^^, 

F-'it a re we a 11 a 3 Lina n irno us in var. t in ho nev t ! 10 yx"^ 1 1* ft. !.)r n n n :i s 
care£\illy i3oructurQd as the ynars of aaaJemic ut-uciy aixstit in the ho >? 
institution • There vaa certaiLnly a tiifM when yrttr abror\d coulcl bo 
said to have lookod aft.or itself, v/hon otcliaPf^^'s of students verc li.-iiitod, 
when it was relativaly oasy to cnsiu^o that tlv.'i-e wan contirmil,y in a 
otudcntVs programme of study. Wo c:in no lori/'.er confi.d'mt tlmt this 
is gtill t)iG case. Ina'^- l.tut .i.onjT both ab homo r.uK; ^vbi-o.-ul have miiGhrooincd , 
color no content lias chaJif^O, nt;v; objecti"^-''«o havvi borj]) sot, thon? boo.n 
a change in student attltudes> there is a complotely now set of circinnstnnco 
surroinidirif^ study abroad v/hlch wq may choos-3 to ±rrnore , but which v/e cruino't 
simply wish away. 

We can poLnt to three aaji'octo of reriidei;.v:o abroad tliat svq vitnl to 
a 3tudont'?; bent intererita, whatever tha co^try in which ho i^ continuing 
h ia 9 1 ud io 3 1 the po 5 Jit in hi n c oui^iB e at wh ic 1 1 . t lie p'O r io d abr o ad 0 cc ur s , 
the location of his stay, hir; activiti«fs duriri^^ that stny. 

These considerations are all obviouf. one a, bat a t}iorout';h study of 
t he h: implic a t io n s sho uld pro v id e c le are r p i c t ure o f w iiat c ail be nt be 
done to satisfy the needs of continuing intelloctaal dovelopiiiont and at 
the saino tlm ensure ths.l ni. student enjoys to the full iiis one spell of 
relative ihiiiHpende nee froin the hoinc base- Deciding;; at whrtt poiint in 
li i s CO iiraia-^aa. 33tud e nt a I lou-Ld: go abr o ad i 3 of fund ai ne ;nt a 1 iinpr) r I mn^e . 
Ideally^ hsi :^ould already Jiave more than just a notion of the cxiir.position 
of the socifitj he ia going to join, liave as firm a lini^tstic b.ise- as 
possibl;^ v^iiilch to buiJ.c^ nmci have iiad more th?in just one ^uai:* away 
from tte -^ii^ltered and usmilly youthful atmospfiore of English sii:::r:;Ji form 
stud ie Si, 

Choos23t^"the centre whe^re the student is to stay is also of great 
signif ic-vilms there is no point in ignoring the fact tViat soiiie Oermxx 
universitle«3 ax*e experiencing greater internal dif f ic^ulties tlian others, 
that the close reading of a ' Vorlesun^sverzeicJinia' could help towards 
directing studies profitably, that the big towns of West Germany are 
are considerably more expensive th^ui the siuallor ones, that German 
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w i I h •-•■•o '> t of t h. e n f ^ v;e r c o> ir i-j n 3 fo 1 lo v.*c d by 1 1 :y r> 1- : f r. • n j 10 

F ui'i.lly, cons i.rler i Mr? what a nturJcnt shouM ^-I'lri.n^; Uv? iviriv! 
mIto.'icI, larr/.riy (3e{;en 'pnt, hhou[j;h this nv.iy be on the l\: y a:'p-'ot.:> almnHy 
m lit 1' >:y' , j.3 0 f gVQ ? I [■ 3 J. (;n L£" 1 c -1 n c e ^ 1. hr? n 0 1 1 he r of tr ; la . '.v ii-j 1, } v 1 • ho 
1 10 bo a rx> n\hQ r of c'j 1 1 j > 1 v s i t y c 0 tn . ;iui 1 1 l.y for i y 0 a t- 'in 'A? ■ r- .1 5 > I e r 1 1 ' , n 
te fnpo r a i' y rrie fnbe i' o f a n i. nc"! u z t v io .1 or c " '.wie v c "\ \ o v ru s *i t i'^ n , n 
' Pr a k t lie : i nt ' .Id. jriu n ic i \:^n 1 : -id m i n 1 ; j t t' a t i< ■> ; v, i > • i : : e : j ; ?c: r • t i. .1 . t h n t ho 
p I'o r It fi'o rn h }.3 X r i r. j,i 1 a ■ vay t \v\ 1- 1.3 ; ■ i' - 'in In i \ f a 1 , in a \ j ■ ly t h -i 

\ If] not hrive he e n :} ib .lo hfi 6 ho 11 0 L i > dt* - ; \ 'r-. ..• h ' , W h - 1 to vc* r 1 \ i. 
act i V ity , it iiius i ] o r> it ive and co nt /' i b- 1 L j / y lo h 1 3 ow r-. vo .! pr^o : i i 
w 1 1 1 1 i r'j t i 10 c o n 1 0 xi o f li ] n to t a ] . C: la* 7 e f j T ' i • : i- ' 0 ; h i w .-r ! h >n Irl \ ^< ^ 
G Cf |U i:-: i t> I vj , d i ;;e ij l1 iri'..' • "! , a nn a 3 0 .l/* j.y 1 ; 1: j ; - v I.,; j'ro in ] 10 'no a g p'."> : ■ r. 1 bl < ^ ; 
it s h o)i .Id o. 1 s o rind f 1 n • f i e x j > r c r> 3 io n i.n n. v; r i. 1 ■ : 0 ri | ^ b ■ « : v-j - . i" v.' ^ r k - 1 ■ li , 1 k? r 
ii . a c L a g le p a p/3 r or n c « .»! lo.rt io n of ] yri pn r- : • , i.z i ;riy v .i. 0 v , t. i \ i ■. ; v; i- i. ( . 1 0 1 1 
p i'^ c c o f v/o rk v; o u Id 1:;g hid : > I , pro f i t a b ly pr ci se n tori in E n f \ 1 i , : ■. 1 1 , ji . vl, in 
foreif^n lan,'^;u*i^=;^e . 

Ulscus^ioji (Oh.ier participants: Miss P Barnrj t.t, D Dovmji, I' Mewinark , 
J L H Trim J Dr D van Abbe) 

Muc U of the? d ia on 3 3 .lo n ce ntr ed on t he t X li* i n (j; of t he Gt ay abr o:^ • . 
One speaker felt t\\ .c it uas important to oon^^idar car^^fully tlw effect 
of the cat Int^ the horrK? course v;hen detorinin.ing when the ;::tuclrint should 
go aVjroAid , Goncern was expressed over a sii.unbion .Ln whic 11 ijtu'-lonts 
re t u rn g cl from abr o ;i d we z-e f r e que nt ly 30 rue v;h :.i t 1 jn se t lo d and f ac e d tte 
pro SIX", ct of the arduoun f trial year at the honie univerL?ifcy. It v;a3 
suggested that thirj could bo avoided by alIo\;j.n,f5 for a perioci of rcihabll- 
xtation in this couatry before the final year, th'oiiL^h this woulri rrican 
shortpnin,^; the lengtli of tlie }jeriod abroad- T.his le'^1 to tho hijhl U'fiatiri(^ 
of th(> a if Cicultia.T cau;>:?d by tiire differir.-; tenn ti:;:i:i;;;rj abroad. Thin, 
it vas statod, was a general Knrox:>ean problem;; it \,ras difficu.lt to ofToct 
any chcuig-d in this re>'ipect or to get special courses provided for 
visitors. 

There was also son>3 discussion on v;hat the student should do while 
abroad. Som felt that the requirement that u dispjcrtation be produced 
was either unnecessary or imdesixable; othe>x:> asse:-^.ed that any gucIi 
work should bo vrritten in the foreign langirrice and not in iilngllsh. 

1 1 • Da s Deutsche Sorachdiolo in und das Orope . Dovitsche Spracjidj^^ 
\R. Berfjer) 

Since 1962 the Gootho-Institut, in collaboration with the Ludwi^^ 
Maximilian-University in l-Iunich, has been able to offer the potssibility. of 
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acquiring a lang^aage diploma without taking part in ono of tho courses of 
the Goethe-Institut . The C^oethc-Inatitut, in conjunction with the 
University of J-hnich, holds examinations for the ''Deutsche Sprachdiplom" 
and the"GroP83 Deutsches Sprachdiplom'* twice a year* A3 of the laat six 
years these examinations havB taken place in several centres in Germany 
and also in foreign coimtriea. In the U.K. and Ireland these examinations 
ar^ regi.ilarly being held in London, Manchester.. Glasgow and Dublin, Tho 
German Institute in London and the Goetlio-Institut in Manchester provide 
courses v;hich prepare candidates for the diplomas. 

The Ejcaniinations 

(a) Das Groge Deutsche Sp r gchdiplom 

1. Oral 

(i) Tho candidate has to talk for about ten nii^nutes on a topic (selected 
from three). Conversation, 

(ii) Two texts to be read aloud - one seen, tiie other unseen, 

(iii) Dictation. 

2. Written 

(i) Kssay - a choice of six topics, 
(ii) ComiiientEcry on a text, covering content-, voicabulary and style. 

(iii) Translation into Gernian. 

(iv) Questions on Gentian Mterature or oconomica or the sciences. 
(CandidEttes select one of the three fie Ids. and must have read 
at leasi. 4 books from the reading list for the field chosen.) 

(v) Questionrs on Germany. 

(b) Das DeutBiche Sprachdiplont 
1 • Oral 

(i) Talk lasting five minutes on oxie thesne ssILected from three,. 
Conversation. 

(ii) Reading: .aloud two texts - one soon, one unseen, 
(iii) Dictation. 

2. Written 

(i) Commentary on a text, covering content and vocabulary, 
(ii) Translation into German, 
(iii) Questions on set texts (at least four have to have been studied). 

(iv) Essay on a general topic (choice of four)* 



MS23A3aifln (Chief participants: W. Gmubsrg, Professor D Mannie, 
P rieunuirk, J L M Xri.-n, W F Tulasiewicz, D W T Watson) 

Several questions and conunents followed the paper. It vas su^gestod 
that the talk test ilxeL^ loiH^) wag a good test but that the dictation 
was not- Doubt wag alf3o expressed about the read,lng aloud test, though 
it was ar^ed on the other hand that such » old-fashioned' exorcises could 
be most useful if done ja^oporly ^ useful in tliat they could induce sound 
. linguistic competence • This point was accepted, but with the proviso 
that sufficiently challene^ing te>rbs were taken* 

12. 3r>ocial I^ni^-UAcre Sc hools in the USSR (B Woodriff) 

These schools vere established as experlT^iutal Gchoola in 19^8 and 
have had such great success that their numbers have increased enormously. 
They are essentially not very diTferent fromr the General Education Schools, 
for the syllabuses and curricula are almost identical in all Russian 
schools. The Special Language ^chnals, however, devote a larger prop- 
ortion of their time to the teachiiaig: ai::j3^ia foreign ,1^^ and, as the 

pupils become more proficient, to the "teaching of a .series of subjects 
through: the medium of the foreign language'*. Another important difference 
isi«iat the foreign language teaching is begun at the age of eight instead 
of eleven as in the General School. The other subjects taught in the 
fore%n language should be literature of the foreign country; history and 
gerrgraphy, and proposals v/ere made to teach physics and teclinology, but 
mam schools confine themselves to teaching just the foreign .language and 
a=iiferatui^e .in this way. In these schools the pupils -0X3 taught over nine 
yesrrs and receive 3s3J3«6i6t6>4i4.i^ periods U5 minuteis) per week plus an 
extra- four periods ^jor week in the^iast three years for,: literature and 
tecimlcal translation. The other subjects taught in the foreign language 
have-rthe same periods allocated to them as they would if they were taught 
ln::tiie native language. 

Because of increased pressure for places in special schools some 
parents try to give their offspring an advantage by rmying for foreign 
language tuition in the kindergarten. 

German language is well established in the Soviet Union, although 
the numbers studying, it are not so great as those toJcing English, despite 
the figures given in ^Der Spiegel* in January 1969. Initially, teaching 
in German was more widespread than at present because of the large nujnlxsr 
of native German spe alee rs resident in the Soviet Union, but since many 
of them were not qualified teachers their numbers have decreased, as 
qualified teachers have been produced by the Pedagogical Institutes. 



The te>:t.b.^oks for f-.-irelfrn latn^iage teaching give little inen n£ tho 
v/8.y of j.il'e .iji the fore i.gii coiantry and tiie textn are usviully wrLl.l.o.n run] 
illustraV:jd as though the foreign coiintry woro rveijly inri- the vust 
Soviet 'onion with its i^^ienlie;,.! streobs, shops, scIiooIb, ori;;'inl?atitTns, 
etc. Where raaterial ir? takon from the foreit^n country, in thir; case 
Germany, it la usually of siif.flcient tii;e and r.n^rit to avoid C':uitro\'T:i I'sy, 
or it is i.ak{?n from East Gerinany. NGverbh«5le:i3, the tox-tbooko am 
printed a.Laost entirely in the foi-ei^n langu'ifje tiint the y\xp:ll i^^'tc t\\o 
feel of it from the very be/' :v[n-';. 

The ,'3chool3 for foreign languaf-o teachinf; do not aiip/. -ir to hsivo vust 
resources at their dirjpo;-aIv, altliough they are -icri^^uirarvg a.i;:lio-actiye 
laboratories;.. However, tthe ^>r(r<ini ation of tlie rjyli-iifmj.s and method is 
monolithic and detailed down ,t;D the last Umlaut . B-T'cr . ^se of the detailed 
organ ir^at ion each year has its own textbook, pictorial mtori'il, aural 
aids and official teachers* -noiiGS* There are fairly Erequent gatliorings 
of subject teachers to d i3cu::.3rprobleins presented by tinB- textbooks, etc., 
and much research and wrxtinj;;; is done to improve the .'^S^and-oi'd of for^i^jn. 
,langiaage teaching, ' 

Digcu53sion '(Cliief p:^v:t±oiimiLZ:^t. V Fried, J F Gallt^morr^?,, Hnv F MacEiiiri, 
d D Manton., W F liLlasiewicz, D W T M\ixs--^n) 

It v/as again stated that ilbrGign litei\atui^ was more or Inn-c all that 
was tuught through the f oreir^aJlanguage . It altjo e::nerr:Gd tiiat despite the 
absence of official inf o rmat-ion on admission to the .special r^chools there 
vras evidence of the use of selection processes, 

Tlie paper also prompted discussion on the dts^iraExIIii^y of the setting 
up of regional special schools In this coimtry — a. nc3,'ttHr~:already z^aised 
earlier when the present posiitxion of Germr.ui in the ; sjdii:s.»D3L*s was being 
discuiTsed. 

Hgv F MacKinri reported on the (decreasing) use -oi:„Trish for the teaching 
of history, geography and so.ne mathejnatics in Ireland.; V Fried mentioned 
Gseoh discussions on the possibility of teaching a .selection of subjects m 
a foroi^-n language and indicated the difficulties that had been encountered 
because of questions of ideology and practical problems • 

13. A Germaii Suminer School in the USA (Dr L I^b) 

Every sunviier, for approxiiriately seven weeks, the residential under- 
gx^aduate college at I^iiddlebury (Vermont) runs a graduate pr::>gi-anune in 
foreign languages. .; Students from all over Aiiwrica cone to obtain, in most 
cases, an MA degree in Fi-onch, Russian, Spanisli, Ii alian, Chine ses, Japanese. ' 
or German: they take couu'ses in literature, civilisation, philology, 



linguiatics, teachi-n^; netliods, and oral and written practice, Th^y 
normally spend fom* or five sufOfTGrf^ in Middle buiv, or one sujiuiier tiioD? 
anci one yeor on a prograrrune abroad. The German school, the first In 
be founded, dates b.n.ck to 1915* In 1971 it had about 120 studontG Tnn£: 
17 facility. 

Tho ixniquenesn of Middlobiiry lies in the fact that ita Qwrnr^r scrir^^xi. 
are held oxclusively In tho foi^ifrn lanf-xuago • Thus Gtuc^onti-i in tiifj 
Germ."Ji school uia:(3orta)ce to f?i.v3ak only German d\u\lng their atny njid tt) 
keep av/ay from to le vis ion, radio and newap^.i>?rr. iu En*-^li3li; they s1--^ -t^, 
eat and v/ork iinr; the Ger/narx buildings » and for their entertainment tbi^ 
rely on films, . talka, sport .7. tind social occacions in German. 

Since Americans can easily travel nour^days, tho school no laTi^rcr- n:::- 
at replacing, but rather at reinforcing the benefits of visits abrom"' ^gr 
means of a rigorously ntxuctured academic projf^raimne . Undeniabfhy tt^e^^ 
intellectual content may suffer from students' linguirstic wenjraier/seH., 
there Ig aoinething artificial about creating a little Gerramy j-Ksaple'-' 
Americana in the heart of Nev; England. On tiie other hand, the a:vrrrrro.: 
lin^^istic standard compares favourably with tlLat of the average IBr±t. ■■rrh 
graduate; there are many students of Gex^man-speaking origin; and .tfc: 
faculty consiists of native speakers either straij^ht from, or Gtlll. cIs-^-C;^^. 
linked vith,. Gex^man-speaking countries. Some of the school's acader:£e 
cJAims my be over-ambitious, but its main pinrpose - to improve strfer-^ 
proficiency in msJiy different registers of German - is adjnirably 
fulfilled. / 

The school^ s success could be ascri'^d. to its intensity, its 
isolation, aiid its cohesions Middle bury stands for a real cojiunonity-.K^f 
students and teachers who come fi^om a multitude of places but who s'^.i^'#^ 
the wish to remove themselves from tlie English-speaking world around 
and continually to spealCj, study, itideed live in German - and the sam^^ 
applies largely to the other language schools. In the long run .suc£iia. 
situation would produce unbearable psychological stress. About a 7-5rE^k: 
course, however, Henry H H Remak, who Trom 1967 to 1971 succeeded Ern-st 
Feise and Werner Neuse as Director of the German school, seems justifiexi 
in writing: "In Anbetracht all dieser Probleine . . . .ktfnnte man getrost 
annehmen, dap 41iddlebiary» theoretisch nicht existieren kann. Das 
Seltsame ist aber, daP es nicht nur existiert, sondorn sogar funktionie^ct;. 

U. The Materials- :BtLlle tin (W Grauberg) 

The Materials Bulletin was started as a result of the post A^level 
French conference held at Reading in 19^6 when tho shortage of suitable 
material for teaching in the language laboratory at degree and diploma 



level uas stroa^ied snc csoplcrG']- An inCorm.-il oyr^trnv, of ex<!}ian,?:n of 
material was therefore proposed and Mr Or,nul>eri;; offered to aci. a5 
ed .Ltox'/postrr.aster • A year later Ihe achc-rrj was v/idenGo to includo 
GGrm2?.n . 

The 30}mm workr> as follov/aJ lecturers send to I'lr Graubcrp 
infor/nation about thfjir material - details about conl.erit, lox^el, lon^lj, 
recording speed, availability of support jji^ wrii ten toict.G and proporjod 
modalities of exchange. Such inforniation is collated Ln tho Materials 
Bu-LJctin which is distribTited to thov^e who have joined tho Liciicnie, The 
arrangornents for obtnininfj the material listed there are iri-ide directly 
between tho lecturers involved. Tho anraial subscription of 50p covers 
typing, stationery and postage . 

3q far, si;/. Bulletinr have appeared i two in rX^7 and one per year 
since. Since similar ventiuros were plaimed for Russian and Spanish, tho 
BuUetin confined itself to French and German, with entries for the 
foriner constituting a substantial majority. Grammar drills, phonetic 
exercises and a great variety of material for listening have been offered 
in both languages. No direot .information is a'/B.ilable about tlie volume 
of exchanges, but there is evidence that a substantial number of the 6CVOO 
institutions in the scheme have actively contributed to the exchange, 

A new development has taken place in the field of exchanges and it 
affects the I-laterials Bulletin. The National Council for Educational 
Technology (NCET) has started a Higher Education Learning Programmes 
Information Service (IIELPI3), and in March 1971 it published No. 1 of a 
•catalogue of materials available for exchange ' • It contains over 300 
entries on different subjects; more tlian ha3-f the entries are video-tapes, 
tha others are films, slide sequences and a few audio-tapes. hhr Grauberg 
and the NCET agreed tliat language teaching materials should 1^ excluded, 
at least initially, since the Bulletin was already available. However, 
^^^ Grauberg had written to members to ascertain their views. He himself 
was willing tc continue with the Bulletin, assisted by a new treasurer, 
but would not regret being relieved of tho work involved. The crucial 
point was whether the incorporation of the BulletJ-n into iiELPIS would 
Increase or reduce the flow and exchange of language teaching material. 

In his opinion the main advantages of incorporation would bo the 
greater expertise in the presentation of the catalogue, the ease of up- 
dating and revision through computer processing and the possibility of 
extending the scheme to other language s. On the other , hand the wider 
distribution might lead to undue demands on those who had offered material, 
lecturers might feel reluctoM to list home-produced materials in such a 
professionally presented catalogue and the personal effort of persuasion 



applied by i.ht) oiltor v/ould caasc? . FinalJy. the orL:Ln:iJ. vnlsie -^r t li*^ 
nxc]vinf\fi 3C\\<^ny^f baseH on the tacit uiiclers t.Mn 'i.nfj tha^. \-:hr\(\vor b'"»?'('ovoo 
vould onG day V<\ wlDJlj.ng to lend, wouL^ 1^ ait-orod by thn public aviil'^l-ii 
of the cat n lo gia'-.? . 

F ii' st I'o a c t to n f ro m i no mbe r s ha d si \o \ / n n '•I 3 iro t o r e t. /i 1? \ t ho .i j f o r nv- 
a].ity of the pro cent ucheme, thou(^h tho ac^v^'jr.t/a^.e of covo'ln/,: a v/U'cr 
field of Ian ^ n i,':^ fj a no o£ br .ln<^ iJi 1 i r, t . 3 up t < 1 d ^ it e W':^ r c n ]. ,0 '.-^ o t ) : ; cl . 
Mr Graul>org concluded by asking for vIcwg by ':xir:iVy5rr3 on thci conforfi/vt? 
on the advioability of incorporating the Eullutin int-. tho (11:11^13 
cat a lo fnie . 

Aftor 3orrje discu3Hion it was agreed thnl the MiLorialu Bulletin 
should be; retained iii its present form. 

15. ' Recent Tren ds in Germ an Linguisti cs (Dr R R K liartnvinn) 

/Although copies of tho paper were distributed to conference n^mbriTT', 
Or Hartrarinii was unable to be present; the followiiif;^' there lor^e giijm!i<"iri zo.s 
the main points contained in the paper circulat6dj7 

(i) Nov/ avntheai a 

Tho last few years have seen a conFJolidation of what ib known about 
the- German language. A good example of thia synthosi.n is the two-volurno 
encyclopaedia Die deutache vSprache edited by E. Agricola /.ukj other East 
German linguists (1969) • This summarizes clearly and compji*ohonsivoly 
the basic facts of the language, its history and dialects, its vocabulary, 
sound system and grammatical structvire, with information about onoaui sties 
and stylist ics» 

(ii) The ecology of ' Gorman ('ecology* ^ the (largely social) context in 
which a language is used by a ])articular community) 

This is a field which has seen mch progress in Gerrn3.ny. There is 
evidence that thi3 extreme forms of neo-IIumboldtian relativism are now 
giving way to a more realistic assensment of types of speakers, standards 
and situations. Particular mention is made of the wox^k on documentation 
and cla.'^slflcation of the spoken language currently be.lng cari-ied out at 
Freiburg (Professor H Steger) . 

(iii) Phono lo.^ y 

Work on the phonetic and phonemic aspects of the soimd . systems of 
German has been in keeping with international developnients • Recent 
studies have gone beyond the mechanics of acoustic and articulatory 
phenomena, bordering the fields of psychology and comniunication tech- 
nology, notably In 0 * Ungeheuer's department in Bonn* 



(iv) Q-pairhinv 



Here there have been profound chanj^os. Aprirt from the critical 
evaluation of traditional teachinf^ graimnrs .(e3i.x2ciall3'' of tho 'inhalts- 
bozogene* variety), mo5jt far-reaching anvances have come fm;:! abroa-': 
L» Tesniere^a Dependency Grammar and Chomsky's Tranaf orra^tional- 
Generative Granimar, which have guided descriptive work at the Inst it ut 
filr deutsche Sprache and the Arbe itsste lie ot riil cturelle Gra i n:natik 
re spe ct ive ly « 

(v) Vocabulary 

There lias also been progress in thivS field. Bui.l.dLn<; on the concoi-'h 
of the ' Wo r if old' and linking this with other tyj)es of lo:-:.ic'->-:5e;;iant i c 
analysis in terms of structur.nl, anthropological and genoralXve lingu Is-f.Jor'., 
German scholars ore taking a new look at the vocabulary of Onrnian. 

(vi) Registerg 

} - ■ . , 

Partly grammatical, partly lexical are the attacks on the complex 
problems of literary style and the ' Fachsprachen ' . It must be admitted, 
however, that the time is not yet ripe for a suitimary of the rather limited 
output in this fie Id • 

(vii) Contrastive analysis 

Contra stive studies can only be tentative sketches until more complete 
descriptions of individual languages become available. This is true of 
the contrastive studies involving German currently available. 

(viii) Applications 

Some German authorities are backing schemes to raise the level of 
'linguistic education^ Language stxidies have been introduced Iri some 
schools and a few ' Plldagogische Hochschulen' have now begun to increase 
the provision of courses in linguistics for the training of teachers of 
German and of foi^eign languages. 

(a bibliography was provided..) 
16. GILT 

Miss li Lunt circulated to the conference members a list of GILT 
publications and special attention was drawn to the followijig entry: 

Report on the Survey of Research into Spoken Language: 196;*, caxn^ied out 
under contract to the Gounci] of Europe, September 1970. Piiblished Maixh 
1971. Price £1.00. - 
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Also circulaterl was GILT Information Paper T'o . 1, the t^ixt of which 
is reproduced below, and information on current research oti th« tftficiiing 
of German beyond A- level (see Appendix C), 

GILT Inforniation ?a\yyr No«1 

GILT RESEARCH REGISTER 
GURHEKT RESEAItCH IN LANGUAGE AND LAIIGUAGE TEAGillir, 

The Gentre for Information on Lang\iage Toachi)ic> siJ^ce its establishment 
-In 1966, has maintained a register of . current research and devalopn^ent in 
Britain in the field of language and language teaching. Tlic Research 
Register is at present kept in the form of a cIassiIM.ed card index in the 
Language Teaching Library (jointly supported by GILT and the English 
Teaching Information Gentre) . 

Information is provided about work in> for examples linguistics and languaf^e 
studies, exporimental development of course mater ialf3, conip'ari^Jon of teaching 
methods and media, curriculum studies, linguistic asj^ectM of education, 
psychology and sociology. Research on any language la recorded, although 
work that is purely -literary is not included. 

The Register is designed to give brief information about each project i the 
naine and address of the research worker, names of his principal associates 
and of the institution in which he is working, the title of any sponsoring 
or financing body, the title and a brief description of tho project, with 
the date at which it was begun, and any details of progress that are 
available, or referencesto articles published. Thero are at present over 
4,00 research projects in the Register. 

The infornation recorded is provided for this ]xurpose by the research 
v^orkers or institutions concerned; the Register thus constitutes an 
authentic statement on the nature and sjcoj^^a of each project. Entries 
are kept up-to-date by periodic revision; any detailed inform^ition and 
progress reports that are received by CIIIP are kept on file, and are 
available for consultation on request by enquirers. Among the institu- 
tions in which work is being carried out are th.irty-nine British 
universities, several polytechnics, and a number of technical colleges 
and collegsB of education, as well as research units and other organisa- 
tions; the research workers include postgraduate students as well as 
teaching and reseax-ch staff and their associates* 

Publication of the Research Register is planned for 1972, and a full 
revision ig now being undertaken in order that the published Register 
shall be as accurat^e andi as up-to-date as possible. Details of projects 



not; y^t r9corO»?d in th<? H^f/ir^ter will al^r^ bp vmlcofi^-rl (a :\Unr\. qwnrA.ir^D- 
naira asking for the nncnnyary inCorimtlon FTvay l:>o oV.tained Vvr^n CILT). 
Those iinable to viait thfi G?5ntre may arldregg enquiries nboiit. Jt-^^clfin 
topics to the Research information Officer; it Is, of coi^r.^o, helpful if 
co2Te3ponclont3 can define clearly the terms and context of their enquiry. 
(Th^i folloving examples of '3})ec.ific topics' illustrate this? lanfpiaf^e 
dfsvelopment in children up to the ^.i^q of five, experlrwntal devQlopiiicnt 
of Innf^age laboratory .-ratcrials for teaching; Spanish b?yond 'A' level, 
the proficiency in Enroll r^h of overseas ntudentF of ncienc^ ;inrl tGclmology 
and their lanrnja,':e nocd-nj Althoiigh GILT at pro^ent recorda Ln the 
RegiHter only acti\ritifi3 vitliln Great Britain, th«. ind«x also contjuna n 
number of Qntriey provir-jod by the Engli^^h Teaching Lifonnatioa Centre on 
work in progress h'l othor co\mtrion; moot of thone concern tha teaching of 
English aa a e^cond lon^^uaga, 

Thoae who wish to consult the Reg;I/jtor thcmaalv^ia niay do so l)6tween 9. 30 am 
and 5.30 pm on Mondays, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9,30 am and S^OO pm on 
Wodneadays, and 9^0 am and pm on Fridays, in the LaiiL^ua^^p. Teaching 

Library on the first floor of State House, 63 Hi^di iiolborn, London WClR ^Tii. 
(Nearest Underground stations, Holborn and Chancery Lane.) 

Vuxf 1971 

17* ^.UM^TiX-^^ (J F Galloyinore) 

Attention is drawn to a staternant on the identification of national 
neods and plannin{; for foreign languages in tho United Kingdom given by 
Miss x%bel Sculthorp at a Council of Europe meetiJig (October 1970) on 
"Goal Analysis, Contents Definition and Evaluation in Modorii Languages at 
University lavel" (GCG/E3R (70) Nasc. 13) (copio a previously'circulated) . 
Mention must also be made of two _3urvov3 of National NoGda and' D^m^t^dc, ^n, 
MQdgrn W^^^u/^ge^st one is now being initiated at the University of Sussex 
and entails an enquiry by Vaugiian James into what le.nguages are being 
taught In fchfl United Kir/gdoin and at what levels ^ essentially a testing 
operation (DES £9000 on CFiDMI. recominendation) ; the other is at tlie 
University of York (Professor E Hawkins) and involvBs an analysis of the 
needs of cormnerce and industry, the professions and the services (l^iiffield 
Foundation £U,000 on GRDlvlL .recommendation) • Both surveys, urgently- 
needed for acme years, coincide not only with similar enquiries being 
conducted in Europe but aleo with such problems as the sudden demands for 
languages ve mtvy eicpect follnuing entry into the European Go:.-imunity and 
with the unforeseen difficiaties now arising in tha teachijig of Germn in 
the ?chool3. These latter include also the complication of new patterns 
in the eixt.h form p.nd the student's problem in selecting his course or 



option from the incrciaging variety beini; offered in hif,ii'^r O'.Iucation. 

Tlic conferencG programne liao incluflerl contribiitioTu- from a wide 
mn^^o of cx.j.>Grienc9 and woi'k L*i progress, havin«; in conMon tho fact that 
they are experiinentol and of considerable valne in a cooperation for the 
better teaching of German at post level standards. Plainly it has been 
fruitful for polyteclmics, universities, collenes of education and other ■ 
institutions of higher education to meet together. 

In the final dincusrslon it emer«;od that the conference ag a whole 
felt such gatherings to 1.x; important and ui5eful. It v;a3 fizrthor agrcn^d 
that chan/^GS of policy, the existence/non-existence of funds for reseHrcii 
should not determine alone the occurrence or timing of such ine.etin^^s but 
that thoy should be held regularly - overy two or three yearji* It was 
also felt by some that future conferences might profitably restrict 
their scope and consider in greater depth a smaller number of topics. 

It was agreed that another post A-level German Language Teaching 
Conference 3ho-:ild be held in 1973 and that D C Attwood and J L M Trim 
should be asked to initiate arrangements for this* 
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Appendi :c _A 

The Confereace Prograniiao 

fen Seoteiabor 13th 

SESSION I (Chairniani Professor UiC Thomaa) 

Introduction I Thj present position of Geriam in 

(i) Schools (a. Pock) 
(il) Collcfjos of Eflucation (Profo 83nr A opicer) 
(iii) Polyto clinics ?ind Colleges of Further Kducation (Dr FG Healey) 
(iv) Universities (Pi*ofes3or K Brooko) 

SSSSIOn II (Chairman: U Russon) 

Trends in tho evolution of Geravin langua{30 studies in British 
Univorsities (JM Trim) 

Tues Septs mbor 1^t h 

SESSION III (Ghairmni JF Galls ymore) 

(i) Introduction to research in progreoa (JF Galleyinor«) 
(ii) Tho Birmingham Project (Dr L Seiffert) 
(iil) Impressions of q U3 Germn Samiiier School (Dr L Vib) 

SESSION LV (Chairman t JU^I Trim) 

(i) l^thodological variations (^tLs3 E Panoth) 
(ii) Translation in advanced language coursoa (P Kewniark) 
(iii) The Hull/Shoff ield project (FG Stork/lXJ Attv/ood) 

SESSION V (Chairman: DC Attwood). 

(l) The Nottingham project (German for Chemists) (VI Grauberg) 
(ii) Two projects at Thurrock Technical College (M Thomas) 
(iii) The Materials Bulletin (W Grauberg) 
(iv) The proposed combined B3c in Engineering with Gerinsn 
.v&t the University of Bath (Professor J Coveney) 

^fter Session conference members visited the language Teaching 
Rooms and the Brynmor Jones Library at the University and later 
attended a dinner given by the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Bryiimor JoneSj^ 

Wed September 15th 

SESSION VI (Chairman t Dr FG Healey) 

(i) The York project (PS Green) 
(ii) The I"® London Polytechnic project (B Gomss da Costa) 
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3B>310:; VI corit» 

(iil) "iho tesijini: fr'»j«cl nt liot l.iJiijh'i;:i (W rrvsuVjr*) 
(i*/) Das Doul3chQ ^prachdiplcn un Dar> Gt\^o DGnt.s'ViM; Spr-i^'lifUploni 
(Pv P-erger) 

SESSION VII (Chairman: ProfL^Gor U rierjilo) 

(l) ideal speaker jv^rformance in Goi-i-i'inJ \i\v\t thn l-iriKinj'/j 
laboratoiy can rlo Deimei-t) 
m) Literaturo hi .idvnn'i-id ljuuj:u,nr/.* co'ir:..'!- (P iiewuwi: ) 
Tho year abr (KM Oldna.ll) 

SKS3I0H VilX (Chairman: JF Galloyfnore) 

(i) ilemodi.'i.l Ger;ii-»n (li^v/ McDorniott ) 
(li.) opocLfl lanr^iKMje ;»clvy/l5j in tho U.x>U (B '^oodr.ifr) 
(iii) The Survey of liation'il Needs aiu] UeiN-irirlf? (^TF {Iri.lJeym-.iro) 
(iv) '^u\mary arid clenider-rta (JF Gallr- yino'^v ) 



Tho following resolutions wore j:as*?ed nt the conferences 

(i) ''That this Conference izrges the Depart/nent of Education an-.l 
Science, particularly in view of this country* 3 intend*id entry into 
the Common Market, to reconsider its decision to cut otT designntod 
funds and coordinating machinery for roDsa'rch and dev^iloument in 
modern languages." 

(Passed nem, con, and transmitted to ^^^s Margaret Thatcheri a copy 
of the reply received is attached.) 

(il) "That this Conference supports the recomiriendation of the 
Association of University Professors of French to set up a council 
or committee representing the different lan^ages to enquire into 
provision for resoarch and development for modern langu'^^e teaching." 

(Passed nein.Gon^. with one abstention and transmitted to the Secretary 
of the Association of University Professors of French.) 

(iii) "That this Conference recommends to the Conference of University 
Teachers of German in Gix^at Britain and Ireland that the United 
Kingdom government be approached to appoint a representative from the 
Conference of University Teachers of German to the Joint Anglo-Go rnian 
Cultural Commission which has been set up by the governments of the 
United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of Germany to consider common 
cultural interests.) 



(Passed jaem>con .) 
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5th October, 1971. 



D.C* Attwood,E8q. , M,A#, 
Department of Genaan, 
The University of Hull, 
Hull HU6 7RX* 



Dear l-lr. Attwood, 

I have been asked to thank you for your letter of 16th September to the 
Secretary of State forwarding details of a ri?i>olution passed by a conference 
on Post A-level Genaan Language Teaching about the designated funds and 
co-ordinating machinery for research and development in modern languages* 

The decision to dissolve the Committee on Research and Development in 
Modem Languages, which was largely responsible for co-ordinating research 
in this area was taken after consultation with its independent sponsors, 
in the light of the important changes in the circumstances since the 
Committee was first established. These changes included the growth of other 
agencies concerned with educationcuL research in this field - some supported 
out of Government funds - which were either not in existence when the 
Committee was first established, or had not concerned themselves with modern 
languages. 

The dissolution of the Committee does not mean that the work it has been doing 
will come to an end or that a central body will no longer exist. The Centre 
for Information on Language Teaching, which provided the staff for the 
Committee and was involved in its day-to-day working, has been able to 
maintain many of the Committee's functions without a break. Additionally 
it has established, at the request of the Secretary of State, a Clearing 
House to ensure that research proposals in this field which do not obviously 
come within the established interests of particular supporting agencies will 
be brought to the attention of the agency which is most likely to be concerned* 

The only funds specifically allocated for research and development in this 
field have been those esUTiiarked and provided by this Department, It was 
decided however that a specified sum could no longer be reserved for modem 
languages alone among all the curriculum subjects, and that the Department 
should revert in this field to its own, and other agencies^ , normal practice 

judging proposals in all subjects on their merits and with reference to 
general objectives* 

The Secretary of State, in an address to the National Foundation for 
Educational Research in December last, pointed to the changing role, of the 
Department in the field of educational research* This change emphasises the 
active initiation of work on problems of the Department's own choosing which 
have a direct relationship to its own policy needs, rather than the more 
passive role of supporting research on a grant-giving basis. Such an approach 
would not allow for the provision of Departmental research funds in -the way' 
in which the resolution of your conference suggests. 

Yours sincerely. 




D. McLaughlin 



(Planning Unit) 



Tkit paper is suitable jot Dyeline Photocopying 



Mp..cni !l>: 0 

ConLrn for inrorinatlon on Lanf^uai;? Tcaciiin,'; 

recor»'Ofl in GILT Rcsearcii He,'.ir.ter 
Augunb 1971 

aii'i ]rin/:ua(j<': boachln/j \ '■' malnl-aLn-Hl by t.ho Contro for 1 nrorni'\.t.ion on 
L'jn/j,U'if'.o Toachi.n-; In th^ Lan}:U'if;<? Toachj.ni: [library ot. Jtatf' Houne, 
iVj Vnyh liolborn, Lonaoa '.-iCLU //fiK The fjelecl.'.^d entrior. r-nt out below 
rjro thor.e deccribin^^. work on the teachi.riij; of ^lorinan beyond 'A' levr^l. 
The 'JotoiJo {7,iven, which have booti provided J'or tho UGCictor by tho 
ror^earchoT-n concernec), anU which arc incorporated in the Re[;ir.tor with 
thnir permission, have recently been I'eviued. 

T;ie r.oj^ial numbe)- at Liio i'O/^innin;/, of t^ach r^ii'.ry a imply 1 (.'?iitiri.rr, tho 
project; somo renoarciiors pi'ovide moi-r^ than one enti'v, an^l projoctn 
aro nuniijorod in tho oruor in wiiich they are recoruoci in th*. »j..ir.ter« 
A dencripbinn o;." th'.^ Itoi^irr^e]* . (i nfoi'i.iation Pap M' no. ]) i.s ;ittc5choc, 
i7ith a quent Lomiairo wiiich may bo iiantl to proviue information r.hout 
ror-oarcli tlr^^ has nob y't b'*en r op oi* ted. The i(«noarcri Ini'oiMnntloM 
Orriccr at CJ LT is fjiad bo receive uuch ini'oriuKt.ion -it any tiiui^-, .-in.-, in 
at prcr.ent preparin/j tUo Re^ji^ter X^or public:ttion next yeai-. 

53^ i'' ^' otork, Lan(iuu/'o Centi*e, UnivciT.ity of Shefrield, oliofrieiii 3W 
. rnvea ti j:ation.v> into mothoda of toachin/'. Gorniai't at po:;t"'A' Ij'vol sta,';o , 
with o pg'cial rorei-onco t o th e u:;o ol' the lanr'- i ar.c laborat ory , 
Particul.r.jp impoi'tance ip) attached to th*i need to coordin^i t*-* niatoriais 
used iri the lan^uaj^e .laboratory with clasfjroom v/ork, and to involve 
ntudentG in tljo invest j.fvition. Students c;pendin{j a torin in Germany will 
v;ork on va'ojectG, which v;ill have a bearing', on niateriala \i'<>e6 i'or 
in'ntj'uotion. t-ir^terial £ire bcini;; uoed from a':i v/iCo a ranjjo oi' lati|_;uti*;e 
v^jriet i '.in as pouaibly, lncludin[^j advortiuin^, j>olitical pi'opu/janda, 
adol<*fionnt3 » Ian{jna/;c,' ■ t.c. It is hoped that i-ocordinjirt nuiy bo coll'>^ct,od 
.^yuteii^at i.cuily in Gorui.-'/iy , to develop an archive of iii/iterial. i'or tcachiui' 
aijn Tor iin/;.:uiatic ror-'-irch on Sf)oken German, Jate bo»;^nn: October 1966. 

567 l>v 1) Van /ibbe, Uoparbmonb of Lan{juaf;es, ioiytechnic or tho 6outh 
bank, Fraacis IIou:»o, i'raricis otreot, London SUl^ A^s_qoj^> g ; 
various native apoakors of Gernwn, including Aatiistenton. 

IVep-Mra tion of an ad vamvi d Gerrmin couriio . 

Tiie advanced and intormofiia te levels of an audio--lin{;^ual course for 
adolescent and adult students are bein(^ prepared, u^jin^;; modern methods, 
especially lanf^ua^^o laboratory drills. For publication. Date bei(un: 1961. 



li i r in » ri;j i I , G o.", t a ; i t- <? ri , 13 Ir m i n; ; ha i n H 4. V i' , s_o c ia : • ' « > t n ' ; ^ : . 
'^hfJL PJSIl^} ^ ^ P-^- ^ ^ ^P' -'-^^^^ ' - lab Of 'aj. orv ' ^ o_r rrr u t c ou r:; « ? , t o p 1 1 ; a -lic i. ij^r i i 
ant i coor rji.na with n.j.i_vonco^l 5tU'ii<-p . in 'f<;ritvin . 

Th" wor-k nt proaont foi-m:? part of Iho d',M'?"-"^'e f'<>ur:?o in com;:iuni r^ation 
^citmcr nn-l ] in{.;u.UTticc ('German, philosophy uiv' mathein'tiicr ) , ha I i t 
wi 1.1 K"* '»rjuaily adaplnl;!''* to. an}' r;imilar un Iorf;ra<iuate courr-^, .-uch 
tho Uin.v"r?iity ' s 'coinl)jiVM] I'jonour?^* coiu-se conipri6ln{» a .scienco nnci n. 
f oiv.'ii^rt l/:)nf'ijn};n , The riinloT'ials altn to promo' 0 (by laboratory- rintt 
nuhlo-vli'jjal aidr.) aani.l coiapreheiiRioii »;f, r.inh oral facility in, 
}iil'h-l'.'v«jl conl-ejnporMry Jan/juu/jc in its mJurUoM a?p«?ctn: .:'.>nr<-'rp;i(.'o 
an-i (looui'i^ntary langunrn, colloquial l uiom, j?piic laHrt, tochnlciai 
t<'.rfninolo/',y fti^c. Oral t.rfui relation t'echjibiurR r^rc b'.?in(;, dov. Ichm-m], 
Ikxl'-^^ bonuji : Oc t- ob e r 19 » . Pr ok f *3 ^- r> ro p or i 0 f i : 1 971: V w' i n i c ni? « t o : ' i a 1 :-' 
compi*** toi], SLipp lemon t.'i j-y mater lain bfein;; "iovn loped. 

59a iir VJ va n i.kiv Vi j 1 1 , Dn pa rt men t of C « r nia n , ■] n i, v r r i ty of f .i l i-rn 1 Us "ji a m , 

PO Box 363, Birmlnrham 1315 OT. . 
il^l2PiUHfe ^ on of tap 03 r pT' c 1 a f . . : ^ ly and P3\i v • 1 1. c. nt i i iiil.:ls_L!a i 'l_ _ of 
p rac tic n I la n / : u a f : 0, v; o rV^ ln_rr:;T'nian o t a ^ a^ry a dvan ce d I o v ol ♦ 
Vin 1 0 r 1 a 1 ■ ) u 1 1 a b J. c 1' ( ; r T i . j* ,* ; t -y c f i r h on ou rr* \'ovk in G 1 1 r nij i n a re 11 o^i v a i J. ab I 
and a fr-^-conH-yc^rir pilot couiT-e in nearin^: completion, .Information nbout 
th^'Go can be obta.inc^d I'rojn tho L)opartmont of Goriiuvn, ii:UliC.JJ-iiIVUA' I9b^!. 
P rQRrer;n rc-portod : in: ' i'he L*inf'uai;o laboratory in odvi-inceu l?inj;,u.M|^o 
toachinr.'. M o^ l orn La n ; m 1 a ; : u n > vol. /// no. 2, 1966, p*56-8. 

76 1 G V/Lntloor, IJepartinont of Gorman, Unlvcrnity of hrr.'-'toL, VJlllo' 
Mc^morlal Fjiuililinf;, Queen 'a Road, Brir.toi h^B IIIJ- Ag/uiciat_e; 
F C Fowell. 

Jntonatl on patternu In si.yokRn.Gerrnan * ' 

An enquiry xnto the valuo for teaching;; purpo:;(?!? of a viaual I'ccordini^; 
of spf?f5ch oscillo/^rarns , in thf dotection, assosam^mt :uid rom^^ciylni^ of 
ppGGCh i'aultG typical of Knglish studonts of ''j'/rman. Thi(5 will be 
princijjally and directly concornod with uniicrj^raduato teachin/;^, but may 
woll have wider application. Initial results appoar very promiGinL"; in 
relation to fact or a of r^pf^ech rhythm and tempo. Date begun; Ociobor 
1967* Pj-of/rena reported: 1971: the work is at present concent rating; 
on Improvinij the oonriitj vity of the ne^^ative rn/iterial ur>ed and the 
a imp li city of prv^scntntion of tho final record. 

^>3J M G Thom-ao, Lan;;uai7,os Divis^ion, Thurrocic Technical Collei.'.o, Woodvicw 
G ray .9 , hi n ox . A2 3 oojjrtc n[ : 11 H tid de vmi n n , A Mul^ a . i> ['jona o r ; 11 uf f i 0 1 1: 
i''ouruJation , throu^;h Commit too on Rosearclj and Development i.n Modern 
Languages. 

Froparation of exp_prt' uy^rketinr. coursses in Krone li, Uorman an d ^panigh . 
Coursoa ;la Frenchi jsnntoi and Spanish designed for advanced ytudonts in • 
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th«no lan/iuaf-.es; the rubjpct taught ir> I he bocfiniquo of f nco-to-f ?ice 
sellinf;, uslnf; the foreign lantiua,;.e as tho teaching medium. Methovi: 
langua^^e laboratory and classroom-bin t^i tiiiinini> For publication. 
Date b(;tmn i oeptember 1967. Progreoa report od: 1971: validation of 
completed courne in proi^res^, for completion in 1971 • 

892 B Gomos da Costa, North-East London Polytechnic, Colle(;e Buildingf , 
Lont;bridrje Road, Uayenfinrn, Er;sox. Associate^ T M F iimlth 
(iJniveroity of Southampton), o pons or : Department of iviuccition and 
Science, throu^jh Conuiiittee on Research and Development in Modern 
Lan/;;iiafjcs« 

Achievement in Gerrnfin lan^uaKe; a sample survey of univorsi.tleg and 
coller^.cs . 

A two- nt age ourvey of the incremental learning patterns; over 3 and/or 
4 years of a representative sample of students readiarj for honours 
degree in German studies at uuiverslf;^^^*-'^^ .ril¥'i \fi GNM-fci)%iroved courses 
in <?'^)lie(3"o?f in Kn^lund nnd an at temp L will be made to discover 

thos^' factors which art.' as sjc luted with vfjriations in lin^;;aistic 
performance in order to make inferences about what makes for hijTh 
levels of attainment in tho four language skills in German, Phase 1 
is a cross-sectional otudy of those graduating at the end of tho session 

1969- 70; phase 2 is. a lonjt^itudinal study of the freshman intake of 

1970- 71. Date begun: January 1969. 

941 F T G Carter, Department of Social Sciences and Economics, 

Loughborough University of Technology, Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
Preparation of material for lanRuaj:{e laboratory and oral teaching of 
German at degree level s 

The material is to be used in the degree c our at!? * Languages, politics and 
aconomici^ of modern Europe', Tapo-recordini^s are made of a variety of 
speakers belonging to different professions, talking freely about their 
work. Questions put to interviewees ares i) your organisation; 
ii) your role in it andthe training you needed for it; iii) your 
daily routine; iv) your likes and dislikes about your work. First- 
year material has been collected, transcribed, and is now in use; 
second-year material i« in preparation. Date- heiwm i January 1969; 
Profyress rex>orted 8 1971? second-year material now complete; the whole 
course is being revised and completed for possible publication. 

945 l^r L oeiffert and Dr W van der Will, Department of German, University 
of Birmingham, PO Box 363 # Birmingham B15 2TT. Aagociates: K E Wydall, 
W Horrman. Spons or : Department of Education and Science, through 
Committee on Research and Development in Modern LaJiguages, 

Research on advanced lam^uafte teaching in German . 

This will include investigation into the use of language laboratories in 
pcjat-U» level teaching of German. An extensive corpus of materials for 
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all l«^v^l.r of nn honour 'Ir^.roo courno iii r-Li!.'-. r. vl'l he yrf^yiy-- 

provj.ftin''; uovk in oral uiacoarr,r} rtnCi vrlllfu .:oMi>ori t-i on. i\:o coniplt't.o 
rUi,\rj oV i?in;.U''!;e lab tor;/ f^xcrci :;r:5 will \>r flovoi.op' rj. ^t3^c i will 

l\v uroi'j-afjifniiiij. of ot 'tL practicci from dir'-cl, Imit.nt.Lon I'- i.ui^ to 
.fr-o oral ciifcourso. ->i-'-<t:^ will inclu'ln vnrufd typ'-s of -uu:'.! 
conifM-'-.hoiisi on ari:l ora l iincoiirne an^j aX'«rci.''' r in orol trari^vl l/i on. 
IliU b o/ -.an ; (.k:t.ohr=r 1%.: (for compilation ui 1^71), 

follo^-ijii^ OR -dhich .at"'i-;r 1 iif o r iTi^j t U i may obtni.M;-; f; Cll.r',: 

5iK 'f ' ' ' • ' -J] ' ■ , . > U n i V( ' r : .7 G cj 1 1 c r of U o ji , li W a .1 1 • r. , Ba 1 1^-^. 07 • : 
/wi historical alct .i oaary of uerr.^ .n lM ;^arativ(? a?->?^e, 

5'S3 Hi.o:5 lanol.h, Gol^lr.miths ' Collcfv:^: Tho role of intom tlon 

3o8 l)r i) Van tvl ^r-t vi- , ' -clinic -err ...:;f .v.uuth bank: lrcoarn t- 1 0^1 gf; 

^I'^V C V Kuf:5oli, Univrrinty oi* London inntlbulc of Education t Ari 
Lnvecti r.ation Int o the £;ti -uotu]' 0 of the 'O^-l^r/ol ovamuiatiora 
In Cr ormon . 

607 i ror,( r^i^T.jr v^*. !^^^^v-I^^3, Dril^.rinly ol York: a comparative- r>tuc iv 
ul^ 3 tn-i.iciiod claar w^;:; of pupils learning: ucrnian by c;ifror». -nt 
mL-tl KKig. with a iio wi thout a lan;;u ar,e laboratory , 
(;H5r>earch luoasuj cjiiiants coaclu^.nd Aur.ujit 1970; r^jcult^ nov/ 
lic Liij.- written up. ) 

6-J7 if W Kirkv/ood, Univf^rsity of ourroy; Thcffia ami rhoma in i'Uudii-h 
ar ui Ger rnaji. 

706 V J .Jonen (roGearch at rjeor{^e Hyrrap ^.^ Co, Ltu): Comnl i»,tlo n 
of Miarrap's r>tan dard Ocrnian o.nd Knr.linh dict ionary ^ . 

V'fe Ml:;3 ii !■ TVooubouy, University of Didjitol: Collection of Gerunn 
' falr><j r riendr>.V- 

ProVorsor F B ^alniori/ Unlvc^rni.ty of b^dinLinr^^h: Sy nchr onic. 
:i hudios iii German . 

fv3!> C V .>:ximz', Univor5.»i.iy of oun^jcx: ourvny of m iitr^rialr^ 'xvir jLiqurcet^ 
j-o r '.'iachim- Ku rop.^ an fituclicsj in s^c onchvr^^ ^jLohoa^ 
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u a ' I u c ric: 0 o. i ' t o , 1 1 1 j. c r il ch a n: : o 1 1 , 1 ii u n; o In p t -il'.ljl • 

--t i'' .• 1 : 1 If : on , 1 il i i.v . • ri ty of oh '.'ITi W 1 ; ir volonnrMiL oi ij^i-'iiop 
I c^iC:^ t i; " '^'<-^^ T'h' 'lory anU i'': >-i ich nnd '.icrn an ut 

V-Vi. ^ ' '-^ • iiorr;* ' • : , T hii rr « )' ' \: Te t: ) in i I Col ] -Vi ; o : ■ J i ;>iiv ernj. oii c oi \ r r- cc 

' Y I ': 11 J . ( r ^ ' s f J i c: i ) .■ i 5 jp pr : 7' nio n I o I' i . i 1 ti; n i : ; t J y , I ' 1 1 i v i' • i t-y of 

Xl!l)j2{' '^7 ! ii K-bi-uct , ai 1 ■ - Ti va'Lu;;; of tj or itran t I v-> pU' ^^iK) l.o«,Icnl 
tu< I L OS Qis a hn 3 .i. n J"or prod i.c L 1 ri|; If i n rnor:i ' ox^i^ or : • . 

■>/,o iiinu, Livi.-ri'OOj, i olyt':chn:Ic: A J ^! vj c o:ir: t ri ot\ i. ^ unaJ.y r< j :^ of 
^'/cnaan u i _Ui(,> figlJ of injavy olGctruxil e nr:i_a3er_ii)£; . 

9/i-9 il i •">.'^ i-' Hoy 1 L' , l'.anc 1 f? t or Poly tc- ohn i c ; Vjjr b -il ]) oc t i n 
c on I c 1 n t J or^x ry G e I'nvm and i-^nf\ 1 1 s h . 

96 i; A J PccU, School!:* Council Moiiorn ^aii/rungoG Project, Univor^rlty 
of York; Pr»p:n\i L I .^n of an i'Udio*vu^uo.l < ',errn aii coui'oo 
( ' Vorvrar l::?i 7 J f or H-.'Condary school pupil; '. . j^ 

111.6 Ci l-'fjppGr, UnivoiT.it/ of lilxfjttir: A L ^ tudy of Gorman vocabulary 
an*. j Ci 1 mp 1 o 1 di cm to 1 o.*\ d to. a baa 1 c s/ -loo t i o n r.u i t al ^la _ as 
purl of. an '0' lt:vol oylLabur. . 

1123 I)r M F A Uove, University of Nottinr<iv.im: Pi'eD?irn.blon gf a 
cours e in Oerrmin for choniistry studenta . 
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Appendbc D 



Confereace Nfembers 

DC Attwood^ University of Hull 

Dr C Baier, University of Hull 

Miss P Barnett, Portsmouth Polytechnic 

EM Batley, Goldsmith's College 

Dr R Borger, German Institute 

Dr AD Best^ University of Hull 

D Bo^^rxn, University of Edinburgh 

Professor K Brooke, University of Keele 

PC Brown, Wolverhampton Polytechnic 

Professor WA Coupe, University of Southampton 

Professor J Coveney, University of Bath 

3 Craven, University of Aston in Birminghajn. 

KJH Creese, Hockerhill College, Bishop's Stortford 

RH Edwards, The British Oxygen Company Ltd 

LE Foulger, University of Manchester 

C Fox, Berkshire College of Education 

V Fried, Portsmouth Polytechnic 

JF Galleymore, 2k High Street, Portsmouth 

W Grauberg, University of Nottingham 

P3 Green, University of York 

Dr FG Healey, University of Surrey 

Mrs PII^ Hetherington, 

Miss J Hunter, University of Hull 

RW last. University of Hull 

Dr L L5b, University of Sussex 

Miss HN Lunt, Centre for Infornation on Language Teaching 
RC McDermott, Polytechnic of Central London 

Rev Fidelis MacEinri, St Patrick's College, Maynooth, Co. Kildare 

^aso UE McNab, Brunei University 

JD 14anton, University of Loughborough 

Professor D Mennie, University of Newcastle 

ML J4ruck, German Academic Exchange Service 

P Newmark, Polytechnic of Central London 

RM OldnaLl, Lanchester Polytechnic 

W Otley, Sheffield Polytechnic 

Miss E Paneth, Goldsmith's College 

A Peck, Schools Council Modern Languages Project 

Dr H Prais, Heriot-Watt University, Edinburgh 

Dr S Radcliffe, University of Bristol 

Dr NBR Reeves, University of Reading 
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H Rorrison, University of Leeds 

Dr C Rus3, Uriivernity of Southampton 

Ihrs C Rusfi, UnivBraity (if Southampton 

Ii3 Russon, formerly of Winchester College 

in- L Seiffert, University of Blrminfrham 

RCI Smith, Univeraity of Bradford 

Professor A Spicer, University of Essex 

Dr FC Stork, University of Sheffield 

Dr JKA Thomaneck, University of Aberdeen 

Professor LHC Thomas, University of Hull 

Jli-I Trim, University of Cambridge 

WF Tulasiewicz, University of Cambridge 

D Turner, University of Hull 

Dr D van Abbe, Polytechnic of the South Bank 

Hiss P Vincent, Tot ton College, Southampton 

DWr Watson, University of Manchester (Secretary of the Association of 

Teachers of German) 
B Woodriff, Kingston-upon-Thames Polytechnic 

Papers also sent in by i 

WA Bennett, University of Cambridge 

B Gornes da Costa, North-Enst London Polytechnic 

Dr RilK liartmann, University of Nottingham 

M Thomas, Thurrock Techriical College 
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